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The Best Muscular Movement System of Penmanship 


STEADMANS’ GRADED 


LESSONS 


WRITING 


By A. H. STEADMAN, Supervisor of Writing, Cincinnati Schools, and 
CARRIE D. STEADMAN, Formerly Assistant Supervisor of Writing 


8 Pads—one for each year—each containing 40 sheets, 80 pages, or 3 1-3 
times as much as the ordinary copybook. Price, each, 15 cents 


Chart, 5 sheets. 


Price, $1.50 


TEADMANS’ Graded Lessons in Writing 
force the child to assume and maintain a 
truly healthful, hygienic position. They 

train him to use the large muscles of the upper 
arm and shoulder as the motive power in 
writing; to sit erect with his back straight and 
chest thrown out; and to form the habit of 
deep breathing so much to be desired and so 
necessary to health. As the ability to write 


automatically is acquired, a correct sitting 
habit is inculcated. 


This system teaches the child to write a 
good, characteristic hand that will remain with 
him through life. The course is presented in 
eight pads» Each pad is a complete cycle, 
comprising the work for an entire year. Each 
page presents a central idea, around which the 
lesson is constructed. The drills constitute a 


series of graded, specialized physical culture 
exercises. These exercises are so devised and 
arranged that the pupils are led, by easy grada- 
tions, from the simplest forms and letters to the 
more complex. Each drill is based upon the 
movement required to form the letter or letters 
under consideration during that particular 
lesson. 


The work is simplicity itself. It teaches 
an easy, graceful style of freehand writing 
with full play for the writer’s individuality. It 
requires no extra exercise books, no blank 
pads, and no additional paper. Any teacher 
can teach it with ease without further assist- 
ance, and any child will find no difficulty in 
performing it successfully, and acquiring a 
handwriting that is legible, rapid and auto- 
matic. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY | 


NEW YORK 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


THE DEMOCRATIC PROGRAM. 


The House Democrats, in caucus, 
have determined their program 
with reference to the Canadian 
reciprocity agreement, other 
matters. As to reciprocity, they 
will enact the MeCall bill to give the 
agreement effect.—rechristening it 
the Underwood bill, because Repre- 
sentative Underwood will stand 
sponsor for it. They will add to it 
an amendment ‘to the effect that 
whenever Canada consents to admit 
an American article duty free, over 
and above ‘those specified in the 
agreement, the President shall pro- 
claim similar articles coming from 
Canada into the United States free 
of duty. The Democrats propose to 
follow up the passage of the reci- 
procity bill with an omnibus bill to 
put on the free list the following ar- 
ticles: Agricultural implements, 
boots and shoes, saddles, saddlery, 
wire fencing, baling wire, cotton 
bagging and ties, sacks and burlaps, 
flour, meats, fresh meat products, 
sewing machines, rough lumber, ex- 
cept hardwood lumber, and salt. 
There will be a later caucus on the 
woolen and cotton schedules. 


THD “FAVORED NATION” 
CLAUSE. 

It is stated that some govern- 
ment, it is not said what one, has 
sounded our own as to whether 
countries having commercial treaties 
with the United States by which 
they are promised all the privileges 
of the “most favored” nation are 
not entitled to claim the same low 
rates which may be accorded toe 
Canada under the proposed reci- 
procity agreement. A negative re- 
ply has been given. This position Is 
sustained by a decision of the cus- 
toms court in a ease arising under a 
reciprocal arrangement made in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the 
Act of 1897. The court takes the 
obvious and sensible ground that 
when rates are reduced by a recip- 
rocal agreement, the transaction is 
a bargain in which something is 
given for something, and that to ex- 
tend ‘this concession to a third coun- 
try which made no concession in re- 
turn would be unjust and unreason- 
able. 


MINING DISASTERS. 

Two mining disasters on succeed- 
ing days make a gruesome record. 
One was at Throop, near Scranton, 
Pennsylvania; the other at Little- 
ton, Alabama. In the first, seventy- 
four men were suffocated; in the 
second, 128, nearly all of whom were 
convicts, whose services had been 
leased from tthe state. There will 
be the usual investigations of 
causes, of course. It is interesting 
to notice that in both places there 
were instances of that heroism 
which almost invaribly manifests it- 
self in great crises. At Throop, a 
foreman who was using a United 
States rescue car in an attempt to 
save the miners, lost his own life in 
the effort; and at Littleton a  fore- 
man who had escaped in safety 
went back into the mine to rescue 
those who were left there, and died 
with them, 


TOM JOHNSON’S DEATH. 
The death of Tom Johnson, ex- 
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mayor of Cleveland, was not unex- 
pected, for he had been _ ill for 
months; but it is very generally de- 
plored, for he was widely respected 
even among those who differed most 
from his radical views. It was 
characteristic of him that he should 
have given directions to have his 
body removed.to Brooklyn, N. Y., 
that he might be buried near Henry 
George, whose ardent and forceful 
disciple he was. In his two terms 
in Congress and in his four terms of 
two years each as mayor of Cleve- 
land, Mr. Johnson showed himself a 
sincere and unselfish man. The 
long fight which he made for three- 
cent street railway fares constitutes 
one of the most surprising passages 
in American mimicipal history; all 
the more surprising because it in- 
volved the sacrifice of Mr. John- 
son’s personal interests, for he was 
largely identified with traction com- 
panies. It is not necessary to be a 
single-taxer or a rather radical mu- 
nicipal reformer to appreciate such 
a career. 


THE TURMOIL IN MEXICO. 


The turmoil in Mexico continues. 
There is sporadic fighting and gen- 
eral lawlessness in widely-separated 
parts of the republic, but especially 
in the northern states. There is 
now and then an encounter between 
armed bands of “insurrectos” and 
federal troops, with varying results; 
but what the actual strength of the 
rebellion may be, no one really 
knows. ‘There continues to be 
vague peace talk, but it amounts to 
nothing and is not likely to, so long 
as the first condition imposed is that 
President Diaz shall agree to his 
own effacement. He is not the type 
of man to whom self-effacement 
comes easy. The Mexican war of- 
fice has recommended the formation 
of a volunteer corps throughout the 
country for local service, but there 
is natural hesitation about arming 
and equipping such a foree, when 
there can be no guarantee of its 
loyalty. 


THE “DANBURY 
CASE.” 


It will be remembered that, in the 
fumous Danbury hatters’ case tried 
in Connecticut in October, 1909, the 
Sherman anti-trust act was for the 
first time applied to a labor, combi- 
nation; and a_ verdict of $232,000 
was given against the United Hat- 
ters of North America, for their 
boycott of Loewe & Co., a firm of 
Danbury hat manufacturers. The 
United States circuit court of ap- 
peals has now reversed this judg- 
ment of the lower court; and it has 
done so on ‘two grounds. The first 
is that_ the lower court erred in de- 
ciding every question except that of 
damages and directing the jury to 
find a verdict. The other is that It 
cannot be maintained that mere 
membership in the United Hatters’ 
Association and the -payment of 
dues made a man_ responsible as 
principal for illegal methods which 
might be used in carrying out the 
objects of the association. The 
court, however, affirmed that a boy- 
cott is a violation of the anti-trust 
law; but if there is no effective way 
of collecting damages this decision 
is of small practical importance. 


THE ‘FRENCH WINE RIOTS. 


The French wine riots, which 
have led to the burning of villages, 
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a large destruction of property, and 
such desperate fighting that 12,000" 
soldiers have been sent into the dis- 
turbed districts, call for a word of 
explanation. So much bogus cham- 
pagne had been sent out into the 
world’s markets from French vine- 
yards, to the injury and discredit of 
the producers of the true article, that. 
a law was enacted two years ago, 
strictly delimiting the champagne- 
country, and prohibiting the _ bot- 
tling and marking as champagne of” 
any wine from vineyards not within 
the prescribed district. The recent 
action of the Senate in adopting a 
resolution favoring the suppression 
of all delimitations in the cham- 
pagne districts has set the growers 
of those districts to destroying wine- 
cellars and depots in which compet- 
ing wines were stored, and to other 
acts of violence. There ras a 
“champagne war” like this four 
years ago in France in which great 
havoc was wrought. 


DESPOTISM AND 
MENTS. 


The difficulty of assimilating des- 
potism with free institutions is illus- 
trated anew in the stir which has 
been occasioned in Russia by the ac- 
tion of the Czar in suspending the: 
Duma and the council of the empire 
for three days for the express pur- 
pose of creating an interval during 
which eould be proclaimed by im- 
perial prerogative the bill which: 
Premier Stolypin had been unable to 
get through the Duma. The pres!- 
dent of the Duma has resigned, and 
the council of the empire by a large- 
majority, for the first time in its 
history, has adopted resolutions con- 
demning the action of the govern- 
ment. However excellent Stolypin’s: 
bill for a larger measure of self- 
government in the western provinces” 
may have been, and however unjus- 
tifiable the opposition to it, the- 
course pursued in- carrying the 
measure through was unquestion- 
ably subversive of constitutional 
principles. 


PARLIA- 


WHERE HAVE THEY GONE? 
Where have they gone? Those- 
lovely bills, 
Most potent cure for human ills, 
Those fives, and tens, and ones, 
and twos, 
So good to have, so fine fo use— 
Their memory now with  pleasure- 


fills 
My heart, my soul with rapture 
thrills, 
Those treasures no one would re- 
fuse! 
Where have they gone? + 


With me, alas! They would not stay,. 
So many bills I had to pay. 

They vanished, and I don’t know 

how. 

Oh, how I wish I had them now! 
On swiftest wings they flew away, 
And wistfully I ask to-day— 

Where have they gone? 
—Somerville Journal. 


PLEASANT MEMORIES. 


It was hard to get our little girl to- 
take medicine, so we added sugar. 

After her affliction had been cured, 
she said one day: “Oh, mamma, I’se- 
dot a awful pain. PlJease, mamma, 
div me some of that medicine wif" 
sugar in; quick, before the pain goes 
away.” 
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TWO NEW 
“Record Breaking” Series 


THE SUMMERS READERS 


By MAUD SUMMERS 

The Literature of Childhood Presented in the 
Language of Childhood 

Profusely and Beautifully Illustrated from Origina! Drawings 


By LUCY FITCH PERKINS 


A Sane Phonic Method, Developing the Thought Element 
through Action, Rhythm and Sound. Superior to any series 
of primary readers ever published in Simplicity of Method, 
in Literary Content, and in Mechanical Excellence. Valuable 
either as Basal or Supplementary. The Teacher’s Manual 
provides daily lessons worked out in detail for the guidance of 


the teacher. 
PRIMER 30c. SECOND READER . . 42c. 
MANUAL. . - 


FIRST READER 36c. 


GOODWIN’S COURSE IN 
SEWING 


By EMMA E. GOODWIN, of New York 


A new three-book series of thoroughly graded and practical 
Sewing Books, carefully and completely illustrated for pu- 
ils and teachers. 
ou can now introduce graded instruction in wowing te your 
schools, whether you employ # special supervisor of Domestic 
Science or not, and ata minimum of expense. Tissue paper 
patterns accompany Books II. and II1., free. 


BOOK 1, 50c. BOOK Ii, 60c. BOOK III, 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


FRANK D. BEATTYS & COMPANY 


225 Filth Avenue NEW YORK CITY 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 


A few unsolicited testimonials from recent patrons: 


From a Massachusetts superintendent: 

‘* The more I know of your work as a Teachers’ Agency, the 
more pleased I am with the solid, consistent work yeu are 
doing, and the absolute dependence that may be put upom 
your notices.’’ 

From a Massachusetts grammar master: 

**] thank you most heartily for your very courteous treat- 
ment of me throughoutall our dealings with each other. I feel 
perfectly satisfied with the place which you secured for me.”’ 


From a Maine teacher: 
**1 want to thank you for obtaining such asplendid position 


ferme. I papi feel that I am very fortunate. Every- 
thing is very satisfactory, and I am very happy in my work.’’ 


From the principal of a large New York high 
school: 


*Enciosed please find my check. 


“With very kind regards and thanks for the handsome way 
this affair was managed, | am very truly yours.” 


From a New Jersey superintendent: 


* Permit me to thank you for your service in seouring for 
us Mise . She already has shown that she merited your 
confidence. We are looking for a first grade teacher and a 
second gradeteacher. If you have some one that you can 
recommend with the same confidence that you did Miss ——— 
please put us in communication with them.” 


From a Vermont teacher: 
“I have been very much pleased with the work of your 


Agency in keeping me well eted in regard to vacancies in 


this of the country, and | appreciate your services very 
much indeed. 


“ Thanking you for your good work in my behalf, I am 
Very truly yours.”’ 
Calls are already commencing to come in for next 
school year. Send forregistration blank and circular. 
Requests of school officials will receive prompt 
attention. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager. 


29-A Beacen Street, Boston, Mass. 
Long Distance Telephame 


School Superintendents 


THE STAMFORD ELECTRIC CLOCK AND PROGRAM SYSTEM 


supplies uniform and correct time to all class-rooms, automatically operates all 
class signals and gongs day by day on any desired program. Send for ESTI- 


MATES and BULLETIN 108. 


MOTORS, DYNAMOS, MOTOR GENERATORS, Etc., for School Labora- 
tories, adopted by N. Y. Board of Education. See Bulletin No. 106. 


FACTORY AND WORKS AT STAMFORD, CONN. 


ENGINEERING SPECIALTY COMPANY, Mfrs. 


Cheapness Without Worth Is High Priced 


A. DIXON PENCIL has a quality that is all its own. Try one and see for yourself. 


Insist on getting them from your dealer. Don't believe that some other is “just as 
good.” You've tried “some other”; now try a DIXON. 


What you find out for yourself you will be apt to remember. If there is any doubt 


in your mind, mention this paper and send us 16 cents in stamps, and we will send you 
abundant samples, so that you may try them yourself. 


STAIIFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


Education as Growth: or The 
Culture of Character 


By L. H. Jones, President of the Michigan State 
Normal College, Ypsilanti. 
PRICE, $1.25 


This book, principally for parents and teachers, 
makes simple applications of the latest results in 
the study of psychology to the problems of home 
and school education. The chapter headings,—Self- 
activity, Self-revelation, Self-direction, and Self- 
realization, fully exemplify the order of the unfold- 
ing thought. 

No one is better qualified to speak on topics of 
this kind than President Jones, and what he says 
in this volume is of vital interest to every teacher 
and educator. 


OTHER BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 


Scott: Social Education 
Hall: Aspects of Child Life and Education 
Moral Training in{the Public Schools 


Ginn and Company 


PUBLISHERS 


29 Beacon Street, Boston 
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Why the New-World 
Speller Succeeds 


1. It is the only speller, which shows the children how to 
study. 


2.‘ _It has short lessons. Much of the poor spelling of to-day 


is the result of giving children too many new words to 


master at a time. 


3. Itis practical. It has been tested in the classroom and is 
the result of years of thoughtful teaching. 


4. It provides more review and drill on common words than 
any other speller. 


5. It teaches wordsjas they occur in phrases and in sentences 
as well as singly. 


6. Itis varied. There is nut a trace of deadening routine. 


7. It is interesting. The interest springs frem the matter 
itself, not from something outside of spelling. 


8. It provides for the vocabulary the pupil will need to use in 
his written work—no unusual and unnecessary words. 


9. It teaches homonyms separately, so that they will not be 
confused. 


10.:it groups together words of similar meaning and thus 
induces thought. 


11. It leads the pupil to make his own rules for spelling. 
12. It teaches pupils to see difficult combinations of letters 
and to scrutinize new words for such combinations. 


13. It not only sends the pupil to the dictionary but shows 
him how to use it. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 


THE HIGH SCHOOL: ITS WEAK- 
NESSES AND SUGGESTED WMODIFI- 
CATIONS 
By W. A. Baldwin Principal Ryannis, Mass., Normal School. 


Price 5 cents each 


New England Publishing Co. 
29-A Beacon St., Boston 


ILLUSTRATED EXERCISES IN 
DESIGN 


BY ELIZABETH GARRABRANT BRANCH 


A beautiful new book on Design, fully illus- 
trated in black and white. Now on the 
press. The order of development is logically 
presented in eight chapters covering— 
SPACING (Straight Lines and Curves) 
PRINCIPLES (Composition and Design Units) 


RHYTHM (Lines, Movement, Units) 
PICTURES (Spacing, Balance, Rhythm) 


70 pages, size 7x 11 Price per copy, $1.25 
Advance Orders now being taken 


The Prang Educational Company 
113 University Place, New York 


Boston Chicago Dallas 


IMPORTANT NEW MACMILLAN BOOKS 
The Study of History in Secondary Schools 


Report to the American Historical Association by a Com- 
mittee of Five—Andrew C. McLaughlin, Charies H. Haskins, 
James H. Robinson, James Sullivan, and the late Charles 
W.Mann. 12mo. Cloth. 72 pages. -25 cents NET. 


This Committee was appointed to consider what modifica- 
tions, if any, should be made in the Report of the Committee 
of Seven. The new Report includes, therefore, not only the 
recommendations of the Committee of Five for changes in 
the ar os curriculum, but also their idea of the most helpful 
and useful construction of the work of the Committee of 
Seven. 

Idealism in Education 
Or the First Principles in the Making of Men and Women. 
By HERMAN HARRELL HORNE, Ph. D., Professor of 
the History of Philosophy and of the History of Edu- 
cation, New York University. 12mo. Cioth. 
xxi+-183 pages. $1.25 NET. 

Professor Horne here discusses three things which he re- 

ards as fundamental in the building of human character— 

eredity, Environment and Will. The book will be of interest 
to parents, teachers and the general reader. 5 


The Training of Teachers for Secondary Schools in 
Germany and the United States 


By JOHN FRANKLIN BROWN, Ph. D., author of ‘‘ The 
American High School.” 
12mo. Cloth. x+335 pages. $1.25 net. 

A concrete description of German standards and methods 
as the author saw them while ageing as exchange teacher 
from the United States; and, in the light of Germany’s ex- 
perience, he presents a feasible plan for the better training 
of American teachers. 


The Teaching of Agriculture in the High School 
By GARLAND ARMOR BRICKER, Assistant Professor in 
Agricultural Education, College of Agriculture, Ohi? 
State University. With an introduction by Dr. 
W.C. BAGLEY. 
12 mo. Cloth. xxv+202 pages. $1.00 net. 


This volume considers at length and solves the many prob- 
lems to be met by the teacher of agriculture in secondary 
schools. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


64-66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
San Francisco 
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BEAUTY IN COMMON THINGS. 
Seek not far for beauty. Lo! It glows 
In dew-wet grasses all about thy feet; 
In birds, in sunshine, childish faces sweet, 
In stars, and mountain summits topped with snows. 


Go not abroad for happiness. For, see, 

It is a flower that blossoms at thy door! 

Bring love and justice home, and then no more 
Thou’lt wonder in what dwelling joy may be. 


Dream not of noble service elsewhere wrought; 
The simple duty that awaits thy hand 
Is God’s voice uttering a divine command; 
Life’s common duties build all that saints have thought. 


In wonder-workings or some bush aflame, 

Men look for God, and fancy him concealed; 

But in eanth’s common things he stands revealed, 
While grass and stars and flowers spell out his name. 

—Minot J. Savage. 
WHAT THEY SAY. 

Heten C. Putnam, Providence, R. I.: Janitors 
are half of the problems of hygiene, backward 
children, and school fatigue. 


Francis W. Parker: Play is the first period of 
apprenticeship in the life of the child. It reacts 
upon him and helps to make him what he is. 


SUPERINTENDENT E. H. Drakes, Elkhart, Ind.: 
If the departmental plan is adapted to the high 
school stage of adolescence it is equally well 
adapted to the beginning stage, the seventh- and 
eighth-grade age. 


PRESIDENT WiLLIaM H. Tarr: The man who 
does not hope for better things, and does not be- 
lieve that better things can be brought about, is 
not the man likely to bring better things about. 
... Pessimism is productive of paralysis and 
stagnation. 


FREDERIC ALLISON TUPPER: The _ personal 
equation is character raised to the nth power. 
Reduced to its simplest form, it involves not sub- 
jects, but the teacher; not classes, but the pupils; 
not schools of thought, but warm human interest. 
Tell me how useful you are, and I will tell you 
how high you rank in the aristocracy of service. 
Better than the red ribbon of the Legion of 
Honor is the red blood that responds to the call of 
great human needs. 


LOOKING ABOUT. 
[ Editorial. 


CENTRAL CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION. 


The San Joaquin valley, in its vastness and 
richness, never ceases to stimulate wonder and 
amazement, and Fresno is metropolis of the 
Upper Valley as Stockton is to the Gateway. 

From Fresno to Bakersfield vineyards on vine- 
yards stretch away into one vast region of vines 
that set the table with grapes, the markets with 
raisins, and banquets with wines. 

One boulevard from Fresno has no rival b 
tween the seas. t was made by the late Mr. 
Kearney, and bears his name. It is ten miles 
length, and is an oiled macadamized driveway. 
As you look into it from either end or .drive 
through it, it is one glorious range of palms 
stretching on for the ten miles. The palms are 
about twenty feet tall, with a spread of about the 
same diameter. 

Between the palms are eucalyptus trees from 
fifty to sixty feet tall, and as they do not branch 
for more than forty feet they do not interfer 
with the palms. 

Since the palms do not foliage for ten feet, 
there is a thrifty oleander between every palm 
and eucalyptus; and on either side of each 
oleander is a pampas grass plant. 

Do you get the picture? Do you see the 
parallel rows of stately eucalyptus trees that can be 
seen for miles? The palms with their dense 
shade and tropical significance? The bloom- 
laden oleander that blossoms as it never does 
off the Pacific coast? And the pampas plumes? 
And ten miles of it in a luxurious automobile? 

Both the county superintendent and the city 
superintendent support a touring car. 

We were at Fresno this time for attendance 
upon the Central California Association, which 
enrolled something like 1,500 members. It was a 
meeting with high professional ideals and appar- 
ently universal devotion to the cause. The pro- 
portion of men was noteworthy. 

The feature which out-classed all  simila 
phases of a convention was an evening’s enter- 
tainment provided by the Schoolmasters’ Club of 
Fresno. A few miles out of the city is Recrea- 
tion park in a beautiful grove with large arbors of 
rose vines. The park has all the accessories of 
choice family resorts with none of the attractions 
of rowdyism. 

The Schoolmasters’ Club rented the Recrea- 
tion park exclusively for the evening, and opened 
it to the entire association. Even the cake and 
ice cream pavilion would take no one’s money. 
By way of special entertainment, there were folk 
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dances, instrumental and vocal specialists, and 
athletic demonstrations. 

The school sentiment of the San Joaquin val- 
ley is progressive and intense. Fresno is espe- 
cially wide awake. With a population of less 
than 25,000, there are twenty-five men in the pro- 
fession, and they are leaders in the community. 

A Junior College is one of the distinctive fea- 
tures of the city. It has added to the high 
school the studies of the first college year, and 
will follow this with another year’s work. There 
is full confidence that a student can do entirely 
satisfactory first-year college work here, and the 
ardent friends of the plan are equally confident 
as to a second year. 

MEDICAL EXAMINATION OF CHILDREN. 


BY J. M- GREENWOOD, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Each child by virtue of its being a child is en- 
titled to the opportunity of making the most of 
itself. Upon no other theory of human rights 
can a free public school system be defended 
either in law or morals. The child is born into 
the world helpless, selfish, and ignorant, and it 
has to be trained how to do its part of the 
nation’s work economically, - intelligently, 
and productively. If any of the ordinary ave- 
nues to the mind be obstructed, enfeebled, or 
diseased, so as not to perform their normal 
functions, the child is handicapped, and it cannot 
do its work except at a very great mechanical 
disadvantage. But there are numerous ways in 
which a child may be deprived of the use of its 
physical and mental powers. The mind cannot 
do its learning and thinking unless the blood sup- 
plied to all parts of the body is composed of the 
proper ingredients, and its composition be of 
such a quality as to build up equally well all 
parts of the human organism as a rapidly grow- 
ing machine. The body requires nutritious food, 
and it is only by the conversion of such food into 
good pure blood that the work of the body, guided 
by the mind, can be carried on normally. Chil- 
dren do oftentimes labor under serious physical de- 
fects for years, and their parents never find it out, 
or even suspect it. _ For these and many other 
reasons which will suggest themselves to all 
thoughtful, unprejudiced parents, I firmly be- 
lieve and advocate most earnestly that great at- 
tention should be given to a careful, rational sys- 
tem of medical inspection of all classes of pupils 
in the schools of this city. The classes of chil- 
dren that particularly need such inspection are 
the rapidly growing and the over-grown, who are 
growing so rapidly that they cannot keep up with 
themselves. While such children’s bodies may. 
be developing with wonderful rapidity, their 
minds may be so stunted that they fall behind in 
their studies just because they have not the 
assimilating power to carry on the mental and 
physical processes together. 

The next class, but more numerous, is the 
undersized, thin-blooded pupils, whose looks 
show that they do not have enough nourishing 
food to eat, and they have not strength enough 
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to do the work assigned them. They are retarded 
both physically and mentally. But the largest 
class includes those whose eyes, ears, breathing 
apparatus, teeth, and noses are defective or ob- 
structed in any manner. All such children need 
medical attention without delay, and it should be 
specifically indicated by the inspector, but the 
remedial agent should be administered by 
the family physician or by the accredited repre- 
sentative of the board of health. The normal 
children in our schools constitute the great mass 
of pupils, and need no physician 
WHY HAVE PLAYGROUNDS ? 
BY MRS, T. G. WINTER, 
[In Minneapolis Journal. } 
A playground does not mean only a place for 
children to play. It is not merely a spot where 


boys and girls can be dumped to keep them out of 


mischief and happy. Nor is it simply a breath- 
ing space planted in a crowded district, giving 
children by charity what every child ought to re- 
ceive more naturally. All these the playground 
is, but it is something infinitely more, and of 
greater significance. 

The playground movement nowadays is a 
strand, and by no means the least of strands in 
the broad new conception of education, the edu- 
cation which involves not only information, but 
preparation for life. We are coming to regard 
the brain not as an encyclopedia, but as a tool. 
The test of its efficiency is whether it meets the 
daily problem keenly and sanely. To be clear- 
headed and clean-hearted is to be well educated. 
To put one’s self itito wise and fair co-operation 
with one’s fellows is better than to be a prig. 
To think straight and act straight through boy- 
hood is going to make a man. There is no magic 
charm in mathematics for its.own sake, but if it 
is so taught that a child is trained to mental 
accuracy, if he learns that no slipshod work can 
stand, that to make a single mistake is to spoil 
it all—then he learns a lesson that every man 
needs to know. A similar test can be applied to 
every branch of study. 

Now the new methods that are being tried out, 
not only in this country, but in Europe, are all 
attempts to get the child ready to be efficient in 
his own individual life. The playground move- 
ment is one of the elements in this getting at the 
child as a whole rather than as a little walking 
brain. Play is meant to serve him somewhat 
mentally, much more physically, most of all 
spiritually. 

In the very outset let me protest against the 
idea that we have done our playground duty when 
we have given children space, time, and perhaps 
some apparatus. Unsupervised playgrounds are 
in danger of becoming hotbeds of juvenile iniquity, 
or places where young bullies may inflict their 
unspeakable cruelties on the small and helpless. 
One of the leaders in the work recently. said: 
“Better no playground than an unsupervised play- 
ground.” 

Moreover, play with most children, and particu- 


larly with children in crowds, needs to be taught. 
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The Playground Association of America has 
shown this by a long series of investigations. For 
instance, in orphan asylums, visited in large num- 
bers, children turned out to play stood about 
listlessly, or grabbed each other’s hats. Beyond 
an occasional game of tag they had no initiative. 
Dr. Gulick mentions a school where fifty chil- 
dren, sent regularly to a basement to play, could 
find nothing to do except pick the putty out from 
the window sashes. When this was forbidden, 
they relapsed into idleness. 
taught to play. 

But why should we teach children to play? 
What is there worth while in play lessons? 
Play is to the child what work is to the man, the 
legitimate and necessary outlet for normal vigor. 

There are first the lessons that all children need 
alike, the children in the wholesome, generous, 
open part of the city as well as in the slums. 

Second, there are the sinister conditions in un- 
wholesome parts of the city, which the play- 
ground helps to conquer. As to the first, the 
playground teaches with joy some of the same 
lessons that books teach less agreeably. The 
carelessly batted ball does not reach its goal any 
more than the carelessly done sum reaches its 
answer. There are a hundred games that repeat 
to the child: “You’ve got to do it just right or 
you'll fail,” and that is a big lesson. There are 
a score of games that teach observation, deduc- 
tion just as scientific books do. Then there are 
the lessons that are learned by all team work, the 
lessons of fair play, of co-operation, of downing 
little whims for the sake of common aim. In 
good play cheating is dealt with ruthlessly. 

The playground is democratic. Only excel- 
lence excels, and the boy who plays best is the 
hero. The better muscle responds to swiftly 
moving brain, the higher the honor. It has been 
truly said that every triumph that England has 
gained in her great imperial march was fought 
out and prepared for on the fields of Eton and 
Rugby, so important is play in training for self- 
restraint, application, accuracy. These are great 
qualities in boy or girl; they are superb in man 
and woman. Team work means law, order, self- 
‘government. The drifting herd of children that 
we term “the gang” means disorder and anarchy. 
We can hardly overestimate the value of the les- 
sons children learn from each other without 
knowing it, in a well-directed playground. 

Second, in the movement of preventive re- 
form, when sinister conditions of life prevail, the 
playground is of great value. In every great 
city, not only in New York and Chicago, but here 
in Minneapolis, there are thousands of boys and 
girls whose only place of recreation is the street. 
Now it is illegal to do on the street many things 
that every boy naturally wants to do. By easy 
degrees does childish ebullition slip into juvenile 
delinquency—the court—and the boy becomes 
one whose hand is against law and order, and 
every man’s hand against him. Testimony on 
this point is wide and universal. A Chicago ex- 
pert said that a small playground could be ex- 
pected to decrease juvenile criminality about 
twenty-eight per cent. in a radius of half a mile. 


Children must be. 
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As to the result when girls of from twelve to 
twenty find their only recreation on the streets, 
it is easy to guess. 

Still another phase. In 1908 one-third of the 
accidents in American cities were to children 
playing on streets. In New York twenty-three 
children playing on streets are killed in one 
month. Rochester found that when she built 
playgrounds the deaths by drowning dropped 
from an average of fifteen to three. 

AGRICULTURE IN RURAL SCHOOLS. 


BY LEWIS SPRAGUE MILLS, 
Agent Connecticut State Board of Education. 

While our soil seemed inexhaustible in fertility 
and in extent, the need of emphasis on this work 
was not felt. Now, however, the extent of our 
land has been reached, and we are obliged to 
have recourse to irrigation in the West. The 
fertility of New England uplands and Western 
prairies furnished by natural processes of long 
years of vegetable growth and decay has passed 
away with the removal of many crops by the 
“robber farmer.” The rural schools have added 
to our difficulty by teaching our pupils only what 
seemed most necessary for success when they 
should move to the city. Many of the farms of 
New England are deserted or passing into the 
hands of aliens. As I drive through the valleys 
and over the hills of six New England towns in 
my work of rural school supervision, I see in each 
town the house falling to ruin, the yard unkept,. 
and the fields growing up with briars and bushes. 

These houses falling to ruin, these broken 
fences and waste fields are not monuments to the 
thrift and industry of our people, but to shiftless- 
ness, waste, and ignorance. We lament the cost 
of the daily necessities for the table, but let the 
fields grow brush. Year by year a less acreage 
is cultivated, but people are more and more. To 
follow a principle of this kind will work us woe 
as it did the Romans of old. “When the marshes 
were no longer drained, and the grain no longer 
grew yellow in the autumn sun, then there was 
hunger in the streets of Rome.” 

The trend of our edtication has been away from 
the farm and toward the city. Too long have we, 
as teachers, stood at the door of our rural school 
and pointed toward the city. In glowing terms we 
have described its advantages and its imaginary 
streets of gold, until each boy and each girl has 
longed to get away from the old farmhouse with 
its daily tasks, the fields with their toil, and be- 
come a “lady,” a “gentleman” in the metropolis. 
They would let others harvest the crops or they 
would let them go to waste, or not plant at all. 

A young man was out of work and standing 
on the street corner one day last spring. He was 
approached and asked whether he would work 
out a few days planting potatoes. He replied: “I 
don’t do that kind of work.” 7 

We cannot afford to let this thing go on much 
longer, but still standing at the door of our 
rural school, let ust not point to the city and talk 
of its advantages, while forgetting its disadvan- 
tages, but let us point to the farmhouse with its 
tasks bringing comfort and producing the best of 
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life’s essentials, and the fields waiting to give us 
full returns for faithful, intelligent toil, The great 
problem before us is to retain the country boy on 
the farm, and to teach him to be intelligent in his 
work. We must teach him how to keep the soil 
from exhaustion, how to estimate the value of 
a good apple tree, how to determine from the 
quality of the soil what crops to plant in the sev- 
eral fields of his farm, how to be scientific in his 
work and plans, and to appreciate the wonderful 
possibilities of earth, and sky, and water. When 
we prove to our boys that it takes more ability 
to be an intelligent farmer than it does to sell 
goods across a counter or to be proprietor of a 
city store, they will come to respect the calling. 
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The attention of our rural schools must turn 
to agriculture in a practical way. This places a 
new. task before our teachers, and one for which 
they must qualify or fail to aid us in our very 
essential work and the lines of progress de- 
manded by our present life conditions. If every 
country boy could become, according to his 
ability, a Burbank, increasing the yield of the fruit 
tree and the grain field, producing food where be- 
fore there were only briars and weeds and waste, 
what richness would be added to the many rural 
towns of New England, and what happiness 
would be infused into life! If carried out 
through the nation the gain in wealth and happi- 
ness would be incalculable. 


BY W. W. ROBERTS. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 
Ann Arbor, one of the most attractive of the 
cities of the state, and nestling in the picturesque 
valley of the Huron river, is the seat of the widely- 


was admitted to the sisterhood of states, 
but the university had keeping 
open house in a_ humble way already 
for twenty years, and for part of this time 


NEW ENGINEERING BUILDING. 


known and justly-esteemed University of Michi- 
gan, the completion and crown of the public edu- 
cational system of the ‘Wolverine 
state. 

It was long before Michigan 
passed out of the territorial stage 
that the establishment of a univer- 
sity was seriously considered. By, 
the year 1805 it was a live question 
with many thoughtful citizens, but 
the unsettled condition of public af- 
fairs in the lake region, resulting 
in the struggle for mastery in 1812, 
held both this and other public 
measures temporarily in abeyance. 
When the war was over, and the 
whole region safely in American 
hands again, the question of the 
university came into prominence 
once more, and in 1817—when 
Lewis Cass was territorial governor 
—the Enabling Act was passed 
and sealed. 


It was in 1837 that Michigan 


it had indulged itself by calling itself the 
“Catholipistemiad” of Michigan,—quite a high- 
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ALUMNI MEMORIAL HALL. 


sounding name for the new educational venture. 
But such a name could never long survive, and it 
gave way to the more euphonious title of the 
University of Michigan, though even this was 
Latinized for a time, in deference to a few 
pedants among the trustees. 

At first the growth was naturally slow. The 
population of the state in the early half of the 
century increased but tardily. When, how- 
ever, the marvelous natural resources of the 
state came to be widely known, more and more 
strong became the attractton for immigrants; 
and as wealth increased through forests and 
mines, the university came to share in the gen- 
eral prosperity. 

Up to 1837, when Michigan became a state, 
what was .euphemistically called a “university” 
was in reality little more than a college, but-from 
this time forward it began to assume more and 
more the proportions of a university, supported 
by public funds, and controlled by appointees of 
the state. It w4s among the first of a small 
group of institutions in the Northern states to 
bear such relations. Many of the universities 
that antedated it had been founded by some re- 
ligious denomination, and had been endowed by 
private benefactions, but here was a university 


that was the creature of the state, and for which 
the state held itself responsible. So it became 
a pioneer among the institutions of this character, 
which have multiplied so largely in more recent 
years. To it the state universities of more re- 
cent date naturally looked for guidance, and it 
has proven itself a judicious guide. It has met 
its problems wisely, outlived the prejudices that 
some well-meaning men held against it, and has 
fully earned the confidence and respect of all edu- 
cationists of to-day. 

The university has been ably served by its 
presidents, whether by President Tappan from 
1852-63, by Erastus O. Haven from 1863-9, or by 
James A. Angell from 1871 to 1909. Without re- 


flecting at all upon any of his predecessors in the 


presidency, it is only fair to say that the re- 
markable growth and efficiency of the university 
these many moons may be distinctly traced to 
the able and sagacious and patient administration 
of President Angell for close upon two score 
years. 

A Rhode Islander by birth, a graduate and 
afterwards a professor of Brown, the honored 
president of the University of Vermont for five 
years, President Angell brought to his new post 
in Ann Arbor a cultured mind, a genial presence, 
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and an ability for leadership that richly qualified 
him to win the success he gained in his uni- 
versity life in Michigan. Honors came to him 
uunsought. His Alma Mater, with Columbia, 
Rutgers, Princeton, Yale, and Johns Hopkins, 
conferred upon him the degree of LL. D. The 
United States government borrowed him for a 
‘time from the university that he might be sent 
-on important diplomatic missions to Peking and 
Constantinople. Gladly would the government 
thave continued his services in affairs of state, but 
his heart was with his university, and to it he re- 
turned; and he remained its honored head until 
his eightieth year, when he laid down his task, 
was made by unanimous choice “president 
emeritus,” and handed over the administrative 
labor to his successor and friend, President 
Hutchins. 

The University of Michigan is finely equipped 
for its work. Its campus, to begin with, is a 
perfect delight, so spacious and so woodsy with 
its miniature forest of handsome trees. The 
‘best time to see the campus is either in the leafy 
June or the golden October. An autumn ram- 
ble through it some years ago, when its maples 
~were gaudy with color, is a memory that time 
cannot dim. And its athletic field, to which D. 
M. Ferry of Detroit contributed so handsomely, 
is a playground of thirty-five acres. 

Then, while speaking of acres, through pub- 
dic benefactions and agreement with the city. the 
university came into possession of a tract of 
“ninety acres along the river bank, which, in co- 
‘Operation with the city, it has made over into a 
charming botanical garden and arboretum. A 
few miles distant it has also a farm of eighty 
acres for experimental purposes, and chiefly th 
study of forestry. 

So far as the buildings are concerned, the in- 
-Stitution seems well supplied. A few of the 
structures retain the architecture .of former days, 
‘but more of them are of modern styles, and with 
-every modern convenience. The attractive li- 
brary building is all that $100,000 could furnish. 
“Some visitors speak of it as an architectural gem. 
‘Then there are the two spacious gymnasiums, 
‘the Waterman for the men and the Barbour for 
the women. Each of the seven departments— 
‘literature, science, and arts; engineering; medi- 
-cine and surgery; law; pharmacy; homoeopathy ; 
and dental surgery—have their separate build- 
ings, laboratories, and libraries. 

All the libraries—general and sectional—have 
~Over 240,000 volumes. Two features of the gen- 


One should not be thinking of his body or of his soul. He should be thinking of 
this job and of his God.— Richard C. Cabot, M. D., N. E. A., Boston, 1910. 
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eral library are the German section, the gift of 
the Hon. Philo. Parsons, and the Shakespeare 
section of 6,500 volumes, the gift of Senator Mc- 
Millan. 

The museums are many and complete, con- 
taining in all over 60,000 specimens of inverte- 
brate fossils, the vertebrates, and anthropological 
remains, etc. The Stearns collection of musical 
instruments, ancient and modern, is a feature. 
Specimens of Peruvian and Mexican ceramics are 
unusually fine, but the most interesting of all 
the collections is in the Gallery of Fine Arts, the 
gift of the noted American sculptor, Randolph 
Rogers. His “Nydia’’—the blind flower girl of 
Pompeii—is the peer of any piece of statuary in 
America. Then Mr. Rogers’ entire collection of 
original casts, more than 100 in all, is here,—the 
sculptor’s own bequest. 

The university was founded to provide an ad- 
vanced education for the youth of Michigan 
primarily, but it has been broadened to accept 
students from outside the commonwealth. With- 
out the fear of President Hamilton of Tufts be- 
fore its eyes, it still remains co-educational. It 
is without dormitories, and seems likely to re- 
main so. It is comparatively inexpensive, the 
average cost for tuition and residence being 
about $400 a year. 

The student body for the university year 
1908-8 numbered 5,223, the large majority being 
young men. At the graduation in 1898 966 
diplomas in all were given. It has at present 
some 20,000 living graduates, many of whom 
will never forget the name and fame of such 
teachers as Winchell in mathematics, Cooley in 
jurisprudence, or D’Ooge in languages. Such 
men helped to make the university beloved at 
home, revered abroad. 

Looking over the span of the years between 
the early days of struggle and the present of suc- 
cess, one cannot fail to admire the educational 
achievements of the university during its four 
score and ten years. In 1818 it had but one 
building, in which everything: was housed. To- 
day its buildings and grounds are estimated at 
$2,500,000. Its income now is in the neighbor- 
hood of $600,000, and it has in productive funds, 
coming from various sources, close upon $1,000,- 
000. But dollars alone do not make an institu- 
tion renowned; educational ideals and accom- 
plishments haye by far the largest share, and 
in these last, as well as in the first-named, the 
University of Michigan has won and will retain 
the regard of educated men. 
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TEAM WORK BY A WHOLE HIGH SCHOOL. 


BY ALICE ROWLEY COLE. 


I am old high school teacher myself... I have 
an appetite for all sorts of school doings. I have 
just seen the most wonderful exhibition of team 
work by a school of 4,000 people that I ever 
would have judged possible. It was in the Ninth 
Regiment Armory, New York. The Washington 
Irving high school was giving its ninth annual re- 
ception. The guest of honor was Mrs. John A. 
Dix, the wife of the governor of the state. There 
were over 4,000 high school girls participating. 
I did not see a single teacher officiating in any 
capacity whatsoever. 

As we came to the armory door, we found a 
group of about twenty girls gowned in white. 
My name was called by a sweet young woman of 
about seventeen years, and immediately a girl es- 
cort stepped out of the group and took charge of 
me. At the end of the corridor was a spacious 
reception room, where I was presented to Mrs. 
Dix, and where I remained as one of perhaps a 
hundred guests until the girl marshal stood upon 
a chair and clapped her hands. She asked us to 
form a line two by two and to follow her and Mrs. 
Dix. It was very simple and very natural. Even 
the president of the board of education and the 
high dignitaries of the city and their wives 
seemed to see no incongruity in being directed by 
a school girl of sixteen. We went out to the 
great drill floor of the armory, an entire city 
block in area. It was peopled by more girls than 
I ever in my life saw together before, though I 
have taught more years than I would like to say. 
There was a regimental band playing, and the 
girls were dancing with one another. When we 
appeared, the band stopped and the dancers 
moved back, leaving a wide stretch up and down 
the whole length of the hall. At the other end 
was a little girl with a great flag, the Washington 
Irving daisy banner, a gorgeous combination of 
green and white and yellow silk, depicting a dozen 
big beautiful daisies or gowans, in honor of P. F. 
McGowan, the “father” of the school, who, as Mr. 
McAndrew, the principal, told me, adopted the 
entire family some years ago, and carried on the 
campaign which has resulted in the construction 
of the finest high school building in the world 
now going up. 

Behind this gowan flag came four lovely girls 


with trumpets, and behind them a hundred maids 


of honor. Everyone of them was blessed with 


beautiful hair ; you may call it auburn or Titian, or - 


auroral or red, but you cannot get along without 
these “mascot maidens, daughters of the dawn, 
favorites of fortune, givers of good luck.” They 
figure somewhere in every Washington Irving 
function. -They organized themselves three 
years ago, when the school nearly lost its appro- 
priation for a building. Their oracles proclaim 
that. so long as the rosy-headed mascots band 
together’ no ill luck can impair the Washington 
Irving fortunes. The four girls blew a blast of 


welcome from their trumpets, and all this radiant 


guard of honor marched to meet us. They 
turned; we followed them. When we reached 
the farthest limit of the hall, they divided, making 
a lovely avenue through which we marched, fol- 
lowing our girl marshal to our seats. 

Then the heralds sounded their trumpets once 
more, and a marvelous thing occurred. Four 
thousand girls, massed before us, all as they hap- 
pened to stand, shifted to a perfect line forma- 
tion twenty ranks wide, each rank made up of 
200 girls, the whole four regiments spaced upon 


the floor with the precision of old veterans. I am 
afraid, old teacher as [ am, I figured out the 


numerous rehearsals requisite for such a move, 
and concluded that, pretty as it was, it had taken 
too much time for preparation. “How many 
rehearsals did you have?” I asked my little escort. 

“They didn’t have any,” she answered. “Our 
school is in six different buildings. This is the 
first time we have all been together since the new 
girls came in.” 

“How can they all line up like that without the 
help of teachers?” 

“Oh, it’s only the line-up for gymnasium work. 
We do that every day in small classes. If forty 
girls do it alone, they can do it with ninety-nine 
other classes forty each.” 

So my first assumption was wiped off the slate. 

A girl rose near Mrs. Dix and raised her hands. 
The trumpet sounded a single note. Then the 
school-girl army sang a song of welcome, sweetly, 
spiritedly, sincerely. 

Two girls spread out the national colors before 
us. Up went 4,000 hands to 4,000 brows. A 
trumpet note sounded, and then this song: “I 
pledge allegiance to my flag and to the republic 
for which it stands. One nation, indivisible, with 
liberty and justice for all.” 

It made my eyes water. Sweet little girls! It 
sounds superb, and you believe it, no doubt,— 
liberty and justice for all. You'll get mighty lit- 
tle real liberty in your generation and just as 
much justice as a man’s world will let you have, 
but keep on saying it. Your mothers would 
never have thought you could come as far along 
toward liberty and justice as you 
Keep saying it and thinking it! 
bring you a little gain. 

A hundred girls ran out and said: ‘Gertrude 
Dix, please stand up.” 

The guest of honor arose. 


have come. 
Every year will 


Then those young- 
sters, all speaking as if in one voice, put my lady 
through an oral examination. 


“Are you glad you are a girl?” they said. 
“And don’t want to grow up to be a man?” 
“Will you always try to make the world 


brighter?” As Mrs. Dix nodded her head to 
each one of these queries, a band of fifty girls be- 
hind her shouted in fine unison: “She answers 
properly.” “Then,” shouted the inquisitors, “‘let 
her be made a Washington Irvingite, and de 
clared a member of the school-girl order of the 
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daisy.” Whereat, Miss Daisy Power pinned 
upon the novitidte’s coat a big daisy and two 
streamers of green and white ribbon. 

Again the hosts, without a singing master, 
joined in their wonderful music, declaring :-— 

“Washington Irving girls are we, 
Glory and honor seek we ever.” 

And then they gave their weird ‘“Oo-00” 
cheer, the sort of cry Gladys utters when she 
wants to call Mabel a half a block away. When 
an army of girls give it you think all girldom is 
hailing itself half way across the universe :— 

“Oo—Oo, 
Washington Irving, 
Ooo000000.” 


Once more. the trumpet, and every one went 
scurrying to the edge of the floor. Back came 
the regimental band, and with them the four 
girl trumpeters. 

A herald announced to us that for the delight 
of Gertrude Dix and the assembled guests the 


- girls would attempt to present a simple morality, 


wherein we should see the progress from the 
kingdom of childhood to the realm of woman. 
The band played soft music, and gray-haired 
Mother Time appeared, drawing two little girls, 
named “You” and “I,” from the kingdom of 
childhood. They would fain return thither. 
Every time they broke away to run back, Time 
prevented them. They wept. Then Time called 
Sweet Memory, a tall girl draped in an antique 
robe of white. She caressed the little maids and 
comforted them. She waved her arms, and 
beckoned out of childhood’s kingdom a number 
of delightful things. First tumbled out the fin- 
est lot of candies you ever saw; beautiful striped 
peppermint sticks, two dozen of them; each was 
a pretty girl with a striped cylindrical hat as tall 
as she was. Then came fat chocolate drops, 
spearmint bars, lemon suckers, and wonderful 
lollipops. They danced and circled and rejoiced 
while the little maids ran from one to the other, 
tasting all. Then came a memory of childhood 
toys. There were life-sized jumping-jacks, ele- 
phants, tigers, camels, horses, drums, big alpha- 
bet blocks that hopped about and spelled out 
cheerful things. There were a hundred waving 
toy flags and a hundred bobbing balloons of all 
the colors of the rainbow. Next came the 
memory of childhood games: Little girls playing 
“ring around a rosy”; girls rolling hoops bedecked 
with colored ribbons; girls skating on rollers; 
girls jumping rope; forty girls playing grown-ups, 
strutting about with long trains behind them. 
The memory of Mother Goose, her melodies, 
followed this. First the dear old lady herself, and 
then a long procession of delights: Queens of 
Hearts, Jacks and Jills, the Misses Muffet, Old 
Kings Cole and fiddlers three times three, Twinkle, 
Twinkle Little Stars, Baby Buntings, Ten 


‘o’Clock scholars, with big clock dials pointing to 


ten, Peter Pumpkin Eater, and the pumpkins, 
too, walking along as big as life. Georgie 
Porgie was there kissing the crying girls, and 
then chased away by their sisters. A demure lit- 
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tle maid with a false face on the back of her head 
to show that she was contrary, with a handbag, 
marked “Mary,” led first a row of girls with sil- 
ver bells for hats, then came girls with cockle- 
shell bonnets, and then a long row of pretty 
maids walking abreast. Last came about a hun- 
dred Bo-Peeps with their crooks. They held 
their hands up to shield their eyes, and looked 
about for the sheep that none of us could see. 
Again my school-teacher thoughts of tre- 


mendous preparation took possession of me, and . 


I thought what a deal of labor getting ready for 
one short moment. “When did they make all 
these costumes?” I asked. 

“They had ‘em,” my escort answered. 

“How do you mean?” 

“There are 4,000 girls in this school. Among 
4,000 girls there must be many who have gone toa 
masquerade, or their mothers or sisters have 
gone to a masquerade or have taken part in some 
festival. All you do is ask what costumes there 
are at home. When you get the list, you tell 
each girl into what group to go. Don't you see 
there’s no rehearsal necessary? All they have to 
do is to walk to the music or to do one of the 
regular gymnasium dances.” 

“But those candies!” 

“Oh, the costume-design classes made them 
and some of the others! They have to work out 
original problems. We use them all in an event 
like this,”’ 

So my second objection came to naught. 

Now Sweet Memory is beckoning again; it is 
to Childhood Tales. They come dancing in, 
fairies, witches, Golden Lockses, Rip Van Win- 
kles, clever Alices, Beauties and Beasts, Nixies, 
and the whole story of Hansel and Gretel, house 
and all, with green-clad girls for the grass around 
it. 

Last memory of childhood, comes a troop of 
dolls, that walk and dance and nod their heads, 
lift their arms and say: “Ma-ma.” 

While all these different delicious things are 
coming back, you may be sure the little maids are 
making the most of them. They are running 
back and forth playing the games and handling 
the toys, and wondering at the fairy tales. Each 
girl captured one of the dear little dollies, but 
Time would not have it so, and the liberated toy- 
babies hopped back into the kingdom of child- 
hood, and we saw them no more. 

The little maid stood gazing back with longing 
eyes, so Time summoned out of the future the 
beautiful green-clad Spirit of Youth, who faced 
the little maids around, making them turn their 
backs upon the past. 

You heard horrible strains of dismal music, and 
saw the “Overstudies” coming. They were 
deathly pale; they were stoop-shouldered; they 
were ‘hobbling along, driven by a little red 
devil, labeled “Exams.” The little maid hid her 
eyes in horror, but Youth comforted her. There 
came a stately figure, “Prudence,” with a whip 
and drove the Overstudies away. Then came a 
most gorgeous procession, Overdress. There 
were hobble skirts, huge muffs and boas, tre- 
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mendous hats with whole flower gardens on 
them; a girl with enough rats and puffs to start 
a hair store. The little maid was only too much 
impressed. Prudence restrained her, and 
whipped the overdressed ones away. Then you 
heard the jingling of bells and the ripple of 
laughter. Fifty girls in yellow and white, with 
foolscaps on their heads, came galloping: out. 
They represented Foolish Pleasures. They 
danced wildly. They dragged the little maid into 
their circle. Then they ran off and left her lying 
exhausted on the floor. Youth and Prudence 
lifted her up and admonished her; and then came 
Education, a queenly young woman, bearing aloft 
an antique torch. She led in her band about a 
thousand girls divided into different groups 
representing her subjects. First, English Litera- 
ture. I cannot tell you what a beautiful progress 
it was. I am not poet enough. Here marched 
the Duke of Venice, Antonio, Bassanio, Shylock, 
Portia, and all the characters of the “Merchant 
of Venice’; all of the Julius Caesar people were 
here, too, in their white stately togas. The Mid- 
summer Night was indeed a dream, with its 
Athenian nobility, its country clowns, its com- 
pany of fairies, and its little red Puck capering 
about. As company after company came swing- 
ing down the long line to the “March of the 
Washington Irving Girls,’ the great audience in 
the balconies broke forth into echoing cheers. 
There was French, there was German, Latin and 
Greek, Mathematics and History. Each group 
came marching in its proper order, fifty girls at 
a time, a great kaleidoscope of color. For “Busi- 
ness” we saw a whole office on wheels drawn by 
forty girls. One was typewriting, another filing 
letters, another at a bookkeeping desk was post- 
ing the ledger. The art girls wore hats made of 
palettes daubed with color. They carried posters, 
drawings, and designs of their own make. The 
physical training girls kept time to the band with 
bar bells as they marched. To represent music 
there was a procession of girls with gold and sil- 
ver instruments. The Declamation girls were 
splendid, they seemed in unison to be arguing 
some weighty matter, entirely by gestures with- 
out uttering a word; now their hands would go 
up, their fists clenched, their warning fingers 
threaten; then they would express entreaty, ex- 
hortation, sublimity, or indignation, all together, 
and marching along meantime. The cooking 
girls carried, like soldiers, the implements of their 
craft. For Science we had Meterology, a great 
group of girls in black with the jagged lightning 
across their skirts. These were clouds. Then 
came Sunshine, a glorious creature in gold, with 
the rays extending from her face, and then came 
the rainbow, seven girls, each in a prismatic color. 
You should have seen Biology: Bees, butterflies, 
and grasshoppers, all personated by little girls, 
flitting, fluttering, and hopping like the mischief. 

Last came a huge book, walking along as big 
as a house. There were two girls inside of it, 
but you could see only their feet. The library 
class steered them around, and a lot of bookbind- 
ing girls, with their stitching frames, walked 
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along behind. All the while the little imp, “Ex- 
ams,’ fussed around and pestered all the subjects 
of education. 

At last, this inspiring procession passed, and 
the little maid caught a vision of “Field Day.” 
It was only the chariot racers, the Washington 
Irving Quadrigae; they cantered around the 
course, each quadrigae consisting of four girls 
driven by a fifth. Each set had its own colors, 
filets of ribbon on the hair, flowing sashes from 
the shoulder to the waist, with reins of the same 
hue. There is nothing I ever saw which com- 
pares in spirit and beauty with these quadrigae 
races. Ten teams line up across the armory; the 
whistle sounds; the masses of different color 
spring forward; the surrounding girls cheer their 
friends; the band jingles its liveliest tune; up 
come the runners, dropping side combs at every 
jump, and one glowing team comes out the win- 
ner. 

Now Time made passes with his wand about 
the little maids, and, behold, they began to grow 
older. Their little white frocks grew longer, and 
while Prudence held the glass and the music 
played, they did up their long curls, and changed 
before our very eyes from little maids to young 
ladies. 

Then came the long, long thoughts of youth, 
the tallest girls the school possesses. They 
brought with them a strip of gauze, and held it 
up before the eyes of the little maids. Time 
pointed away off down the armory, and there you 
saw a vision of graduation day—white-gowned 
girls in line going up a little flight of steps to re- 
ceive from a benignant lady in cap and gown a 
beautiful white roll tied with green ribbon. The 


next picture in the distant future was one of the 


little maids themselves grown tall and become 
teachers. Their little charges were about them. 
Then you saw another distant event—the comple- 
tion of the great building of the Washington 
Irving high school, which politics, panic, and 
change of plans have held off fof ten years. The 
girls ran out with bricks, and, to the sound of 
music, quickly set up a fine big building, large 
enough to hold four red-haired, good-luck girls, 
who peered out over the top and waved tri- 
umphant flags. 

And then, last vision of the day, you saw a 
wedding procession coming from the bride’s 
home. Four girl musicians playing the march, 
pretty bridesmaids with baskets of flowers, a lit- 
tle five-year-old girl strewing roses, and then the 
bride with her orange blossoms and veil. You 
heard the wedding bells resounding through the 
hall; the procession passed on; the principal 
characters ran out, joined hands, and bowed to 
Mrs. Dix, and so the Vision of Youth came to an 
end. 

All the time I had seen no teacher on the floor. 
All the time there had been not a single hitch or 
wait. It was the most perfect piece of school- 
girl team work I ever saw in my life, and it had 
not cost the omission of a single lesson, the upset 
of a single class. It was merely a conjunction of 
sewing work, gymnasium lessons, and remarka- 
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ble self-directing ability such as from day to day 
perfects itself in the school that is based upon the 
idea that girls can invent, can perfect, and can 
manage an important proposition if you en- 
courage them to do so. 


SCHOOL READERS. 
BY HENRY H. VAIL. 


The readers are the only texts used in all 
schools affording opportunity for distinct ethical 
teaching. The history of our country should 
give ideas of patriotism; the civics should con- 
tain the primary notions of government; the 
physiologies should instruct the pupils in the 
laws of health; but the reader should cover the 
whole field of morals and manners, and in lan- 
guage that will impress their teaching indelibly 
upon the mind of every pupil. While the chief 
aim of the school readers must be to teach the 
child to apprehend thought from the printed 
page and convey this thought to the attentive 
listener with precision, these efforts should be 
exerted upon thoughts that have permanent 
value. No other texts used in the schoolroom 
bear directly and positively upon the formation 
of character in pupils. The school readers are 
the proper and indispensable texts for teaching 
true patriotism, integrity, honesty, ‘industry, 
temperance, courage, politeness, and all other 
moral and intellectual virtues. In these books 
every lesson should have a distinct purpose in 
view, and the final aim should be to establish in 
the pupils high moral principles which are at the 
foundation of character. 

The literature of the English language is rich 
in material suited to this intent; no other lan- 
guage is better endowed. This material is 
fresh to every pupil, no matter how familiar it 
may be to teacher or parent. Although some of 
it has been in print for three centuries, it is true 
and beautiful to-day—From “History of the Mc- 
Guffey Readers.”, 


THE TEACHER WHO REACHES ALL. 


The other day a primary teacher, one of the 
kingdom of heaven among teachers, who teaches 
only a half-day session, dropped into the office of 
her superintendent on her way to lunch. She 
said: “I’ye been spending this morning visiting 
the room of Miss X. Isn’t she just wonderful?” 
And then she went on with cordial critical praise 
Yor another primary teacher. It was a splendid and 
suggestive lecture on primary method. “And 
the most wonderful thing about her work is* that 
she reaches them all,” said she. ‘Some of my 
pupils are just as good as any of hers at every 
point, but then, there are always some whom [| 
can’t reach, and she does. I saw children in her 
room that were with me the first month of this 
term_and others who were with other teachers, 
and we didn’t reach them nor make them suc- 
ceed or want to succeed, but Miss X has reached 
them. I’m going back to see if I can find out just 
how she does it.” 

Therein the speaker spoke the difference be- 
tween the good teacher and the great teacher, the 
teacher who reaches them all. In every room 
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there are some children whom you can hardly 
keep from learning if you only give them a 
chance, there are others who will learn under 
any teacher of fair skill and power, but there are 
a few whom it takes a great teacher to find and 
teach. What are your standards of success? 
Then this same little primary teacher said an- 
other great thing. She said: “In the last few 
weeks I’ve been visiting another lot of teachers 
than those whose work is like mine; I’ve been 
visiting my old pupils who are in the upper gram- 
mar grades. I wish you would tell me what they 
do to them, or what happens to beginners before 
they get to the high school. There were some 
of my old pupils, some of them whom we used to 
think phenomenally bright, and I meet them in 
their work along the grades, and they don’t seem 
like the same children; they don’t seem to have 
the same brains, or else they don’t use them the 
same way.” The superintendent didn’t answer 
her question, he had asked himself the same 
question before, and had some ideas on the sub- 
ject, but knew he didn’t know the complete 
answer, and he had heard the same question 
asked by other superintendents in many parts of 
the country. The high school teachers some- 
times say that the faults of their pupils rest on the 
grammar school teachers, the grammar grade 
teachers fix the responsibility on the lower 
grades, and the primary teacher wonders if 
these are really the same children. One thing is 
sure, if we had more teachers who had the 
broader view of this primary teacher, it would be 
better for children and teachers and superintend- 
ent.—Texas School Journal. 


EDUCATION. 
BY HUGH O'NEIL. 
{In Denver Times.] 

There is a usefulness in general education beyond and 
above itself. The time a man devotes to the classics is 
not lost. This is impressively pointed out by Chan- 
cellor James H. Day of Syracuse University in dis- 
cussing the danger of carrying vocational education to 
an extreme. He says:— 

“It is an easy thing to show a young man how to run 
a lathe or a drill press or to teach a young woman to 
cook and sew in a domestic school... But it will bea 
prodigious mistake if we deceive that young man or 
woman into the conceit that that proficiency has added 
one cubit to their intellectual character or to manhood 
or womanhood. If the clamor against that education 
that creates men who make drill presses and lathes has 
deceived the young man and denied bim the opportu- 
nity of becoming a creator among men, it was a great 
injustice to him and a prodigious loss to his land and 
times.” 

Myron Reed was convinced that a man who had not 
read the best thoughts of the superior men of all times 
was a very limited creature. He might be able to 
manage a lumber yard or a bank, but there was some- 
thing of contentment and understanding of the world 
and its ways that he could not hope to attain. It was 
largely through the tastes acquired or developed during 
youth that men in their mature years are qualified to 
enjoy the finer things of life. General education must 
be relied upon to develop an appreciation of the fine 
arts, which serve utilitarian ends, as Chancellor Day 
has illustrated. They stimulate the imagination of men 
and inspire them to attempt performances that other- 
wise might appall them. 
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FOR MEMORIAL DAY. 


BY JANE A. 


(May: A young girl dressed in light yellow, adorned 
with festoons of flowers, a wreath of flowers upon her 
head. Memorial Day: A girl in white, carrying a flag, 
a basket, and a bouquet of flowers. She wears a sash 
of red, white, and blue.] ‘ 


May (greeting Memorial Day)—Dear Memorial Day, 
again I welcome your advent on the calendar of May. 
You come, as ever, sweet and fragrant as the flowers 
yqu bear, and with the refreshing aspect of a perennial 
youth, 

Memorial Day—I thank you, fair May, for your kind 
and pleasant words. The flowers which you sc lavishly 
supply for our Memorial Day are not more lovely than 
the sweet spirit of sympathy and love which shines in 
the hearts of those who enter into the observance of 
Memorial Day. 


May—aAs the only national celebration on my calen- 
dar, I have always done my best for you, dear Memorial 
Day. I was glad when long ago they chose one of my 
days as the suitable time for the beautiful observance, 
and every year I do my best to supply the most beau- 
tiful flowers and the sweetest blossoms for your purpose. 


Memorial Day (holding up her basket and bouquet)— 
Nothing could be more appropriate as a token of remem- 
brance for the patriot dead than the bright and beauti- 
ful flowers of May. Bach year as they are gathered and 
strewn upon the graves they silently voice an eloquent 
tribute of love, esteem, and loyalty. 

{Enter group of flower girls carrying flowers. They 
sing. Tune: “America.”] 


Flowers for the patriot dead, 
Lilies and roses red, 
Gladly now bring; 
Lay blossoms on the grave 
Of soldier true and brave, 
Who died the land to save, 
His praises ring. 


Violets sweet and fair 

Scenting the summer air, 
Place here to-day; 

Flowers of white and gold, 

Growing in damp and mould, 

Searlet of tulips bold, 
Brightest in May. 


Now on each sacred shrine 

These lovely laurels twine, ~ 
Their fame recite; F 

Beauty of bud and leaf, 

Bound in a floral sheaf, 

Speak of undying grief 
With voiceless might. 


{A group of old veterans enters. They salute Me 
morial Day, and are greeted by May.) 

First Veteran—We hail you, Memorial Day, dear to 
the heart of the patriot. Doubly dear are you to us, 
who marched in the ranks of our country’s defenders 
when danger threatened the Union. 

Second Veteran—We come again to take our place in 
the fast-diminishing line of the old soldiers who do 
honor to our established custom of observing Memorial 
Day, and it gives us great joy to carry the flag and the 
beautiful flowers to quiet spots in cemetery and church- 
yard where the brave Hearts long ago were laid to rest. 


Third Veteran—It will not be long that we will come 
to take our part in your hallowed observance, Memoriai 


STEWART. 


Day. Even before another year we, too, may sleep as 
silently as the thousafid@s of brave ones who held their 
coumtry higher than any other interest, and who laid 
down their lives in defence of native land. 


Memorial Day—Bach year the requiem sounds the 
passing of some of these living heroes, who in their 
lives loyally pay tribute to their departed comrades, 
and who look forward with the serene and cheerful an- 
ticipation of brave and true hearts to the day when they 
too shall have passed with honor and glory amid the, 
praise of their fellow men into the great Beyond. 


May Day—All honor to the living veteran soldier, 
whose patriotism is not only that of daring and service, 
but also that of the upright citizen, training the children 
in lessons of patriotism, by example and instruction, and 
keeping alive the flame of high principle and morai 
courage, which are a nation’s best defences. 


{Flower girls’ chorus sings. Air: “John Brown.”] 


Come, let us all salute the ranks of Boys in Blue, 
Hail! As they march along the street in grand review, 
Honor the veterans, those patriots staunch and true, 
Sound, sound the fife and drum! 
Glory, glory, hallelujah! 
Glory, glory, hallelujah! 
Glory, glory, hallelujah! 
In solid file they come! 


Splendid in the distance the long columns stretch away, 
Brightly shines the cloudless light of this fair Memorial 
Day, 
The banners old gleam gayly now they once bore in the 
fray 
For God and native land! 
Glory, glory, hallelujah! ° 
Glory, glory, hallelujah! 
Glory, glory, hallelujah! 
All hail the valiant bana! 


Bent the forms and slow the steps and silvered is the 
hair; 
See scattered over cheeks and brows are furrows deep 
of care; 
In place of arms ‘tis floral charms in memory they bear 
To comrades gone before! 
Glory, glory, hallelujah! 
Glory, glory, hallelujah! 
Glory, glory, hallelujah! 
May peace reign evermore! 


[Hnter group of marines.] 


Memorial Day—By the arrival of these sailor men we 
are reminded that many of the graves of martyr heroes 
are not visible to the eye. These are the graves of those 
who went out to battle on the sea in ships and found a 
watery grave. 


First Marine—For many years the sailor dead were 
not memorialized on Decoration Day. The exercises 
were always held on land, but about ten years ago the 
Woman’s Relief Corps, that noble body of helpers, be- 
gan to hold services for the sailors, too. Flowers are 
strewn on the waters, and grateful tribute is paid by 
sailors on ships, as well as on shore, to the valor of the 
men who fought their country’s enemies from the decks 
of battleships. 


(Enter group of Woman’s Relief Corps and ladies of 


the G. A, R., wearing badges and carrying flags and 
flowers. ] 


(Continued on page 439.) 
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TRIUMPH OF BOSTON TEACHERS. 


The elementary teachers of Boston have had 
the greatest triumph ever enjoyed by any teach- 
ers of New England. It is the first time that the 
teachers of any New England city have been 
organized to the end of the limit. The ele- 
mentary teachers have not only been well organ- 
ized, but they have been wisely led and judi- 
ciously advised. 

Talk about “steam rollers”! Why, the croak- 
ers, the “not-yeters,” and the “anti-womeners” 
did not dare to be under suspicion, and even 
claimed that they were the original champions of 
the women, especially of women teachers, and 
more especially of higher salaries for women. 
These fellows claim to have been in the counsels 
of the Almighty at the dawn of creation, stipulat- 
ing that the women teachers of Boston should 
have a $1,000 salary ($960) in the year 1911. 

Talk about hypnotism! Why, a hynotist is a 
back number when it comes to organizing the 
women teachers of Boston for a salary increase. 

Seriously, it was one of the greatest events in 
the educational history of Boston when Mayor 
Fitzgerald, Martin Lomasney, and Herbert 
Parker, with 560 women teachers, massed at a 
legislative committee hearing, hurled the grape 
and canister of wit and wisdom at the conscience 
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and judicious caution of ten members of a legis- 
lative committee. 

All honor to the noble band of heroic and long- 
suffering women, and to the men who have at last 
had their sense of justice aroused. 

Of course $1,000 is not much of a salary in 
these days when there are villages and small 
cities paying $1,200 to their grade teachers, but 
then we do not expect Boston to be with the 
winners in these matters, and it is cause for grati- 
tude that she is not to be ruled off the course by 
being distanced in the race. A thousand dollars 
will save her from disgrace, that is all. 


OAKLAND. 


Superintendent J. W. McClymonds has seen 
a city school system grow, develop, and unfold as 
has-no other superintendent west of Kansas City. 
When he went to Oakland it was a city of less 
than 30,000. “Even ten years ago it had a popu- 
lation of only 66,000, whereas to-day it has 150,- 
000, a growth in a decade of 225 per cent. 

Mr. McClymonds has been on the job every 
day in the year for more than twenty years. He 
has been farsighted in every way, but in nothing 
has this been more in evidence than in the pur- 
chase of school grounds. Mr. McClymonds has 
always said: “Land will never be as cheap again.” 
As a result, they have one school lot of nine acres 
and one of twenty acres, and others that are large 
and beautiful. They are soon to build a new 
high school house on a $100,000 site. 

There is to be available in the near future 
$2,500,000 for grounds, buildings, and _play- 
grounds. This is the last bond issue to be 
needed, as they will have hereafter a millage ex- 
clusively for sites and buildings. This now yields 
$63,000, and it will be more and more every year; 
ample for all buildings and for the buying of 
grounds. 

Mr. McClymonds was also one of the first to 
secure ample salaries for the teachers. Ele- 
mentary teachers have long had $1,200, and ele- 
mentary principals $2,900. 

*In all these years it has been a delight to see 
him in his work, to see him face his problems and 
solve them without a ripple of excitement. The 
Oriental question has been solved quietly and 
completely. He has his Chinese elementary 
classes wherever the Chinese live, gives them 
the best of teachers, and when they aspire to the 
high school promotes them into the classes with 
other youth, and there has never been any fric- 
tion. To hear Chinese classes sing “America” 
and to see them salute the flag is an experience 
never to be forgotten. 

A native of Pennsylvania, Mr. McClymonds, 
upon graduating from college, went to Kansas as 
a professor in a small college, and, after a year or 
two there, went to California, beginning in a 
small school just out of Petaluma, into which 
city he was soon invited, and from there inte 
the Oakland high school, where he succeedec 
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Fred Campbell in the superintendency about 
twenty years ago, and a more enjoyable official 
life no man has had than has he. 

He has seen a long array of superintendents 
come and go in San Francisco and Los Angeles, 
as in many other American cities, but none of 
these things have disturbed the even tenor of his 
work in Oakland, where he is a leader in public 
activity, educational and otherwise, and the state 
has no educator whose word signifies more than 
does, his. 

Oakland is a beautiful city, and now that she 
has annexed a lot of the country with most beau- 
tiful hills and valleys and has laid out exquisite 
parks and boulevards with lakes and lagoons, it is 
one of the most beautiful cities in America. 
When the N, E. A. goes to California one of the 
notable attractions will be an afternoon in Oak- 
land. Each afternoon the teachers will be invited 
to cross beautiful San Francisco bay, take the 
cars over the long wharf to the city, where auto- 
mobiles, almost literally by the hundred, will be 
in waiting, and as guests of the Chamber of 
Commerce will have a lovely ride all through and 
about the city.. 


PRESIDENT MURLIN. 

President Lemuel Herbert Murlin, LL. D., 
of Baker University, Kansas, has accepted the 
presidency of Boston University. He is a native 
of Ohio, is fifty years of age, graduated at Fort 
Wayne College, and also. at DePauw University 
in Indiana, and has studied at the University of 
Pennsylvania, at Clark University, and in Berlin. 
He has received honorary degrees from the Uni- 
versity of Denver and Cornell College, Iowa. 
Dr. Murlin has been president of Baker Univer- 
sity for seven years. He is well and widely 
known in _ distinctly educational circles, and 
throughout the Methodist church East as well 
as West. The university has 158 instructors and 
1,600 students, and its enlargement under Presi- 
dent Murlin is assured. 

EXCITEMENT OVER ROANOKE COLLEGE. 

Roanoke College, Virginia, is one of the most 
scholarly, manly, and noble of the small colleges 
of America. Julius H. Dreher’s presidency was 
one that attracted national attention, and Presi- 


.dent Morehead has notably advanced the inter- 


ests of the college. 

But there is great excitement in old Virginia. 
It threatens the usefulness of the institution. 
The text-book used in American histery is one 
that treats John Brown from the Northern and 
Emersonian standpoint, and it uses the designa- 
tion of the Civil war as “a slave-holders’ rebel- 
lion.” One does not have to go far a-field in his 
thought to guess what has happened. 

It is time for all good people who love 
Roanoke College to calm down. There is no 
occasion for President Morehead to defend any 
of those features of the book. Rather, he might, 
with great propriety, express his sincere regret 
that such paragraphs, sentences, and phrases oc- 
cur in the book. 
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No one, least of alla president of a college, can 
justify such a phrase as “the slave-holders’ rebel- 
lion” in any book in use in the schools or col- 
leges of the North or South. 

But it is silly to condemn a book because of a 
few foolish sentences. If it is a great text-book, 
its virtues can be utilized and its follies apolo- 
gized for and passed skilfully. 

But book or no book, the interests of a noble 
college far outweigh all other considerations, 
and whatever use one professor may make of a 
text-book does not justify the bitterness of the 
present feeling. It is the most childish freak re- 
cently indulged in by self-respecting people to at- 
tack the college as wiciously as is being done by 
men usually accounted sane. 

THE LATE ANNA C. BRACKETT. 


Miss Anna C, Brackett, who died of pneu- 
monia recently at Fair Oaks sanatorium, 
Summit, N. J., was born May 21, 1836, and 
has been one of the most distinguished of 
women educators. She was one of the women in 
whose work Dr. William T. Harris was greatly 
interested. Indeed, no man or woman of his time 
did any professional work of which he spoke more 
ardently than of hers. He regarded her transla- 
tion from the German of Rosenkranz’s “Philoso- 
phy of Education” in 1886 so highly that he made 
it the first, or near the first, of his famous “Inter- 
national Education” series. 

Her early life was spent in Boston, where she 
had her public school education, after which she 
entered the State Nomal school of Framingham, 
from which she was graduated in 1856. She 
taught there for three years. In 1859 she be- 
came vice-principal of the Girls’ high and normal 
school at Charleston, S. C., remaining there un- 
til 1861. Later she taught in a high school in 
Cambridge. Miss Brackett was the first woman 
principal of the normal school in St. Louis. She 
took up her work there in 1862 and continued it 
for nine years. It was at this time that she and 
Dr. Harris formed a friendship that lasted till he 
died. Then she went to New York and estab- 
lished a school, of which she was the director un- 
til about fifteen years ago. 


4 


SAN JOSE 


Santa Clara valley is one vast park from San 
Mateo, on the outskirts of San Francisco, through 
Menlo Park, Bolo Alto, and Stanford University 
to San Jose, the commercial centre of the coast 
from San Francisco bay to Santa Barbara. 

Its greatest charm is the fact that one must 
stop here in order to go to Mt. Hamilton and the 
Lick observatory. There is.no other such drive 
in all tourists’ itineraries, and no other such re- 
ward for a drive. 

Scientists of the world come here, and who- 
ever travels regardless of cost comes here, and 
even humble tourists make this a Mecca. 


To teachers of high and low degree San Jose is 


attractive, because of its state normal school, 


— 
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whose professional personality is as distinct as 
that of any normal school in the country. 

It was one of the greatest sufferers from the 
shaking up of 1906, but in consequence it has a 
new building and equipment, and other buildings 
are to come, until the plant will be one of the 
most elaborate and costly on the coast. 

San Jose, the normal school, the orchards, the 


drives, the parks will all be on dress parade in 
July. 


A BUSY SIX MONTHS. 


To break the record of the past twenty-five 
years was not an easy matter, but from Septem- 
ber 29 to April 17 all previous records were 
broken. 

It meant four distinct trips from Boston to the 
West, once as far as Salt Lake City, and another 
to the Pacific coast. It meant traveling in thirty- 
seven states and territories and three Canadian 
provinces. It meant going to twenty-one states 
from two to five different times, and traveling 
on first trip, September 29 to November 10, 
6,900 miles; second trip, November 18 to Decem- 
ber 20, 7,600 miles; third, December 26 to Febru- 
ary 5, 6,800 miles; the fourth, February 8 to April 
17, 13,900 miles—a total of 35,200 miles. 


MASSACHUSETTS COUNCIL OF EDUCATION. 

The teachers and educational leaders of the 
East are not as efficiently organized as in Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, and the West. The Boston ele- 
mentary teachers have recently demonstrated the 


' possibilities of united effort, even in the Old Bay 


state. 


Twenty-five years ago the men teachers of Bos- 
ton organized themselves efficiently, and secured 
the passage of the fifst tenure of office law out- 
side of California. Those who know what teach- 
ers are doing in‘ other states are humiliated at 
what they are not doing in New England. Dr. 
David Snedden, commissioner of education, is 
taking an active part in the organization of a Coun- 
cil of Education that shall be representative, en- 
ergetic, alert, and every way influential. 

The council is to have direct and vital connec- 
tion with the state board of education, and 
there is to be established certain channels 
through which the energy and power of the 
council may issue into definite action, affecting 
the educational conditions in the state. The 
council should serve two useful purposes: First, 
it should serve as an advisory body to which the 
state board of education may refer certain 
large questions under consideration and ascertain 
the sentiment of the educational workers of the 
state in the matter; seeond, it should serve as a 
clearing house for the teachers of the state to 
which any teachers’ association or group of 
teachers may refer any educational questions for 
consideration with the understanding that if the 
matter is approved it may be passed on to the 
state authorities with the endorsement of the 


council as a representative body. 


With these ends in view, a meeting of the 
council is to be held at the Ford Building on 


April 20, 1935 


April 29, at ten o'clock. Dr. Snedden will pre- 
sent his views concerning what the council should 
do for education in the state, and the meeting 


will discuss plans for the future conduct of the 
work of the council. 


a 


A NEW CONGRESS. 


A congress dealing with the general relations 
subsisting between West and East will be held 
in London from July 26 to July 29, 1911. So far 
as possible, special treatment will be accorded to 
the problem of the contact of European with 
other developed types of civilization, such as 
the Chinese, Japanese, Indian, Turkish, and 
Persian. The papers are to appear, collected in 
volume form, both in an all-English and an 
all-French edition, about a month before the Con- 
gress opens, and among the contributors will be 
found eminent representatives of more than 
twenty civilizations. All schools of thought are 
hereby invited to take part in the proceedings. 
Resolutions of a political character. will not be 
submitted. The object of the congress is to dis- 
cuss, in the light of modern knowledge and the 
modern conscience, the general .relations sub- 
sisting between the peoples of the West and 
those of the East, between so-called white and 
so-called colored peoples, with a view to encour- 
aging between them a fuller understanding, the 


‘most friendly feelings, and a heartier co-opera- 
tion. 


SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE. 


School buildings are becoming our best demon- 
stration of architecture. If the present pace is 
kept visitors will make pilgrimages to our school 
buildings as to cathedrals in Europe. There are 
several cities in California already where the 
schoolhouse is the chief artistic attraction. 


An unexpected feature of my stay in San Fran- 
cisco was a visit to Mayor P. H. McCarthy’s of- 
fice, where I found as the principal adornment of 
the office a picture of the beautiful Lowell school 


of that city, which is especially the pride of the 
mayor. 


The sudden death of Craige Lippincott, head of 
the J. B. Lippincott Publishing Company of, 
Philadelphia, will not in the slightest degree af- 
fect the business of the house, deeply as his loss is 
mourned personally, socially, and domestically. 


The Prang Educational Company issues a 
highly attractive “invitation” to their summer 
school work as it is provided in fourteen promi- 


nent institutions. Last year there were 1,500 in 
attendance. 


Miss Grace Strachan, 1308 Pacific street, 
Brooklyn, is to have a highly attractive Pacific 
coast party, leaving in two sections, July 1 and 
July 4. 


A. I. L., Providence, R. I., June 29, 30, July 1. 


San Francisco, July 8-12. 
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April 20, 1911 
FOR MEMORIAL DAY. 


(Continued from page 435.] 


First W. R. C. member—We represent the thousands 
of patriotic women who have heartily entered into the 
observance of Memorial Day, and who as long as life 
shall last will ever stand ready to aid the helpless widow 
and orphan, to assist the needy soldier and sailor in- 
capacitated for work, and to hold up the highest ideals 
of patriotism before the young. 


May—tThe patriotic women of the Woman’s Relief 
Corps have long been in the field, gathering the sweet 
blossoms and shedding the sweet fragrance of sympathy 
and love. 


Memorial Day—Blessings on them! We could not 
have had a Memorial Day without them. The bravest 
of brave hearts are the mothers, sisters, daughters, and 
wives who each year grandly bring tributes of love and 
loyalty for the soldier dead. 


[Enter the Sons of Veterans with flags and flowers.] 


First member of S. of V.—As sons and grandsons of 
the fighters for our Union, we have a holy legacy of 
responsibility and a precious heritage of patriotic duty. 
It is for us, when the last call has summoned the sur- 
vivors of the great patriotic host of veterans, to take up 
the work they lay down and to carry it on. 


Memorial Day—What a beautiful opportunity is yours 
to follow in the footsteps of the valiant men whose 
lives we annually honor on Memorial Day. May you 
show equal devotion and diligence in your country’s ser- 
vice, as did they! Memorial Day gladly gives you the 
privilege of participating in the ceremonies of our an- 
nual observance. 


[Flower girls sing. Tune: “Old Hundred.’’] 
Almighty God, as here we pay 

Our tributes this Memorial Day, 

To Thee we lift our hearts and praise 

The grace that crowns with good our days. 


And deathless thoughts in sadness meet 
Above the graves of those whose feet 
Once pressed the paths we this day press, 
Where yet their memory lives to bless. 


Dear is the day and close the tie 

That here in hallowed sympathy 

Links hearts and hopes about the shrine 
Where blossoms honor faith divine. 


{They gather about Memorial Day and salute her.] 
Hail, day of memories, ever dear! 
Let peace and joy from year to year 
Attend thy services and lay 
Their tributes on Memorial Day! 
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A NEW PRESIDENT OF THE STATE UNIVERSITY 


OF IOWA. 

The educational board of control of Iowa has solved 
what for a time seemed to be a delicate problem by 
electing John G. Bowman to the presiliency of the State 
University. He will assume the duties of his office 
August 1, at which time President George E. Maclean 
retires. The appointment has been criticised because 
Mr. Bowman is only thirty-three years old, and several 
alunmi associations baye protested vigorously against 
it. 

However, youth is a crime of which every one is at 
one time guilty, and it is also a crime which no one 
ever repeats. President Bowman is at present secre- 
tary of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching, and has had exceptional opportunities for 
observing university work, in which he is said to be one 
of the best posted men in the country. At one time it 
was doubtful whether Dr. Vincent would accept the po- 
sition at the University of Minnesota, and Bowman was 
seriously considered for the place. He was wanted at 
the University of Vermont, and refused the position of 
president of the “Rockefeller Institute of Medical Re- 
search.” 

When a boy his father called him one day and told 
him that he could not help him much more. “You will 
have to help yourself pretty largely, my boy,” he told 
him. The boy rented a piece of land at the outskirts 
of the city and engaged in the business of fattening 
pigs for the market, and saved enough to pay his way 
half through the university. When the pig fund was 
exhausted he taught a country school and thus worked 
his way through. After graduation he remained in 
Iowa City as instructor in English at $600. He wanted 
$800 after the first two years, and they let him go. 
Now he cumes back to them after seven years at a sal- 
ary of $6,000 and a fine residence free of rent. The 
educational board may just as well make up their minds 
to it. They will have to pay the young man $10,000 to 
retain his services within the next ten years. 

His older brother is president of the Montana School 
of Mines. The father was for thirty years principal of 
a grammar school in Davenport. Afterwards he was 
superintendent of schools in Lyons. He bas been dead 
for some years. I wish he were alive to rejoice in the 
prosperity of his sons. 

Henry Sabin. 

Would ye learn the road to Laugntertown, 

O ye who have lost the way? 
Would ye have young heart though your hair be gray? 
Go learn from a little child each day. 
Go serve his wants and play his play, 
And catch the Hilt of his laughter gay, 
And follow his dancing feet as they stray, 
For he knows the road to Laughtertown, 

O ye who have lost the way. 


—Katharine D. Blake. 


The young should plant trees in recognition of the obligations they owe to those 


who planted trees for them. 


The old should plant trees to illustrate their hope for the 


future, and their concern for those who are to come after them. The econcmist should 
plant trees, especially in the prairie country, and beautify the landscape and ameliorate the 
sweep of the north wind. And as we plant trees on Arbor Day a kindred feeling to that 
experienced on the Fourth of July should possess us, For the time being we are one in 
mind; we are one people, engaged in something to do good to mankind.—/J, Wilson. 
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CONFERENCE ON MORAL PHASES OF PUBLIC 
EDUCATION. 


Report of Committee on “What Advance Steps 
Should Now Be Taken?” 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED. 


We, the members of the Conference on the Mural 
Phases of Public Education, believe that the moral aim, 
Le., the formation of character, should be treated as 
fundamental in all education; that morality has a posi- 
tive as well as a negative content; that the former 
should receive primary emphasis; that it consists, in 
one aspect, of promotion of the common good, in an- 
other, of the attainment of individual character. 

We believe that the personality of the teacher and 
the general organization of the school are primary 
agents in the development of character. 

We believe that progress has been made in recent 
years in the development of character through public 
education; that such progress is forcibly evidenced by 
the diminishing significance of punishment as an ele- 
ment in the school :ife of the present; by the improved 
organization of the school whereby initiative and there- 
fore independence on the part of the pupil is much more 
fully secured than formerly; by the development 
through instruction of the taste for good things to an 
extent far beyond that which prevailed a generation 
ago; and finally by a remarkable provision for the 
physical and thereby the moral welfare of the child. 

In spite of this progress, we believe that still more 
systematic efforts on the part of the school for the de- 
velopment of moral character are imperative. With 
this fact in mind we make the following recommenda- 
tions:— 

1. That teachers be impressed with their responsi- 
bility for a much greater use of their personal influence 
with pupils through personal contact and sympathy 
than is now customary. 

2. That the teacher’s opportunity for personal con- 
tact and influence with the children be enlarged (a) by 
reducing the number of pupils assigned to a teacher; 
(b) by eliminating the obsolete and less vital materials 
from the curriculum; (c) by permitting the teacher 
greater personal choice in adjusting subject-matter and 
method to the individual needs of children, and (d) by 
modifying the prevalent character of school supervision 
so that the subtler personal influences of good teaching 
may be more completely taken into account. 

3. That an increased effort be made to secure the 
moral values of the content of all subjects in the cur- 
riculum so that moral instruction may be enlivened, ap- 
preciation awakened, and personalities enriched. 

4. That direct moral instruction, varying jn content 
according to conditions, systematic or otherwise accord- 
ing to personal preference, be employed as a means of 
moral education, with the special object of developing 
the power and habit of moral thoughtfulness. 

5. That school and community activities, such as 
plays, games, festivals, student-organizations, social 
intercourse, social service, etc., be more extensively yet 
vigilantly used as a means of moral growth. 

6. That the foregoing five recommendations be con- 
sidered as applying in full to institutions for the train- 
ing of teachers sucli as normal schools. and colleges, 
recognizing that beyond question the practice touching 
these demands followed by such institutions will largely 
determine the extent to which such demands find reali- 
zation in the public schools. 

7. That, in addition, courses in personal and spcial 
ethics and moral instruction and training constitute a 
prominent part of the curriculum in such institutions. 


§. That since the improvement of character demands 
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that education inside the school go hand in hand with 
efforts for social betterment in the community outside, 
every opportunity be taken to arouse in teachers and 
normal students an intelligent interest in these vital 
facts by means of courses in educational sociology and 
active participation in philanthropic and civic work. 

9. That we approve of the greatly increased empha- 
sis in the teaching of the biological sciences laid upon 
personal and institutional hygiene and, in particular, 
upon sex-hygiene and eugenics. 

10. That it is the sense of this conference that the 
council of religious education be requested to call an- 
other such conference as soon as may seem advisable, 
and that at such conference the relation of the content 
of the curriculum to the practical life of the pupil re- 
ceive special consideration. 
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WHAT THE FIGURES MEAN. 

When it is said that since the first publication of the 
Riverside Literature Series a quantity equivalent to 
about 18,500,000 single numbers has been sold. the 
average mind is impressed in a general way by the mag- 
nitude of the figures; exactly what these figures mean, 
however, is appreciated with increased force through 
the help of some such comparisons as the following:— 

Assuming that it were possible to travel from the 
earth to the planet Mars, and that a person so traveling 
had in his aeroplane the eighteen and one-half million 
Riverside Literature Series numbers thus far sold, he 
would be able to blaze his way by posting one every 
two and one-half miles. 

If, instead of using these volumes as guide posts 
through space, the owner should prefer to distribute the 
Riverside Literature Series to the teachers and enrolled 
scholars in the public schools of the United States, he 
would have a sufficient quantity to give two and more 
apiece to every teacher and one to every pupil: or if the 
voters at the last presidential election should be se- 
lected as the recipients in his distribution, he would be 
able to give one book to each voter in fhe country, and 
an additional one to each voter in the states of New 
York, Illinois, and Missouri. 

If these eighteen and one-half million books could be 
assembled and laid end to end they would make a line 
over 2,000 miles long; in other words, it would connect 
either New York with Denver, or Chicago with Los 
Angeles, or Boston with San Antonio, or San Francisco 
with St. Louis, or New Orleans with Boise, Idaho, or 
Atlanta, Georgia, with Phoenix, Arizona. 

Hitherto comparisons have been based upon the total 
sales of the Riverside Literature Series through a term 
of years. Since the most marked growth in the sale of 
these books has been during the past five years, it ought 
to be said that the present average annual sale, being 
over a million and a quarter, would make a line of 
books 140 miles long when laid end to end. 

These annual figures of sales are very nearly equiva- 
lent to the total number of volumes in the Library of 
Congress at Washington. This library, by the way, 1s 
now the third largest in the world; and by virtue of 
its recent growth it is prophesied that within a very few 
years it will outstrip the two that are now leading it In 
numbers. 

There are published in the Riverside Literature Series 
some 232 separate volumes. The total number of pages 
in these books is about 30,000 and the total number of 
lines of type approximately 1,000,000. 


F. W. A., Michigan: The Journal gets better all the 
time. You have certainly made it the great educational 
journal of the country. 


B- E. B., N. Y.: It gives me pleasure to recommend 
the Journal of Education, because I think it is profit- 
able for me to read it each week. 
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ARBOR DAY IN THE SOUTHLAND. 


BY LENA E. BLISS, 
Southern Pines, N. C. 


On the morning of March 3, a month earlier than you 
celebrate Arbor Day, Miss MeVellum was awakened by 
the cheery tones of the mocking-bird, who seemed to 
say: “Wake up, wake up, the spring time has come.” 
Hastily dressing, she flung open the door into the sun- 
parlor, and her eye fell upon three little English vio- 
lets which had dared come forth thus early. “I verily 
believe you,” she cried; and then the pretty jonquils 
blazed their sunlit faces full upon her, and the dainty 
arbutus smiled her “Good morning.” 

With such a beginning was it any wonder that Miss 
McVellum went to her schoolroom with renewed cour- 
age and enthusiasm? .Thirty-nine bright faces greeted 
her, nineteen girls with their pretty white dresses, and 
twenty boys in their neat black suits. They all marched 
out into the big schoolyard bordered by a grove of the 


long-leaf pine, and watched the colored janitor and his’ 


helpers plant the maples, pines, and magnolias. Then 
they had their pictures taken and returned to their 
rooms. 

A few minutes later the piano signalled them to march 
up into the large assembly hall, where they joined the 
other hundred pupils. How pretty it all was with the 
symbolic ivy twined o’er windows and about the room 
and the long-leaf pine interspersed. N. C. in letters of 
cedar reminded us of the place we were in, and the 
stars and stripes hung in graceful folds above. 

The state forester was present to speak to us, the 
mayor of our little city gave a cheerful word of greet- 
ing, and the boys and girls did the rest. One boy told 
us how to make a whistle from the whistle-tree, a tiny 
girl told of her mistake in planting the top where the 
roots ought to be; there was a delightful operetta by the 
primary girls that might have done credit to older ones; 
a pretty rose and wreath drill by the older children, and 
other songs and recitations. Then came the closing 
Arbor Day anthem, when one hundred voices swelled 
the chorus, “Joy for the Sturdy Trees,” to the tune of 
“America.” 

Qnly March 2. and yet we had from our own gardens 
jonquils, hyacinths, sweet-scented violets, arbutus, 
honeysuckle, and peach-blossoms. Can you northern- 
ers beat that? 
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REGULATE OR PROHIBIT, 


My dear Mr. Winship: I read with interest, and also 
with some misgivings, the account of a New Jersey law 
which prohibits corporal punishment in all schools. 

Perhaps I am wrong, but such a state-wide law seems 
to me wholly unwise. All of us are aware of abuses of 
this form of punishment in the past and of probable 
misuses in the future. Are we not aware also of cases 
where this form of punishment properly administered 
would be far more effective than any other? I believe 
the possibility of corporal punishment is a distinct dis- 
ciplinary factor, and that without it school discipline 
loses a marked vitality. One of the weakest places in 
our schools seems to be that of teaching the pupils re- 
spect for law and authority; not that it should be taught 
simply for authority’s sake, but for the good of civic 
and moral righteousness. 

Is it not possible to regulate rather than to prohibit 
corporal punishment? If not, then why not prohibit 
the manufacture of all alcoholic liquors simply because 
they are more often abused than wisely used? Why 
not sink our navy simply because it has seldom been 
of real service, except perhaps as & powerful persuader 
when other forces were useless. 

When arbitration becomes the regular way of settling 
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differences then corporal force may be dispensed with. 
Until that glorious time of peace comes, do we not 
weaken our chance of ,hastening its coming by prema- 
ture anticipation? 

Any light you or others can give me will be appre- 
ciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
Wells A. Hall, 


Superintendent of Schools. 
Concord, Mass. 


BOOK TABLE. 


HANDWORK INSTRUCTION FOR BOYS. By Dr, 
Alwin Pabst, director of School for Training Teachers 
of Handwork, Leipzig. Translated from the German 
by Bertha Reed Coffman. Peoria, Ill.: Manual Arts 
Press. Cloth. 147 pp. 11 full-page plates. Price, 
$1.00. 

In a masterly way this book discusses handwork 
from the sociological, technological, psychological, and 
art points of view. It traces instruction in handwork 
through the history of e@ucation, points out its place in 
the several types of schools, and gives a rapid survey of 
modern systems of handwork in the leading civilized 
countries of the world. It comes from the very centre 
of manual training influence in Germany. It has been 
well said that the right kind of a text-book rightly used 
is as much of a help in woodworking as in physics or 
biology. Dr. Pabst is the acknowledged leader of man- 
ual training instruction in Germany. He has brought 
the largest amount of material into the smallest pos- 
sible space. The work is a safe counselor concerning 
the different phases of handwork, its scientific foun- 
dation, its place in school reform. The book has been 
so well translated that it loses little of the excellence of 
style in which it was originally written. Dr. Pabst has 
expressed entire satisfaction with the translation, and 
it is published with his co-operation and hearty ap- 
proval. The Manual Arts press has rendered the cause 
a distinct service in the issuance of this book. 


SELECTIONS FROM BYRON. Byron's “The Prisoner 
of Chillon,” “Childe Harold,” Canto IV., and other 
poems. Revised edition. By Samuel M. Tucker, pro- 
fessor of English literature in the Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Brooklyn. Boston, New York, Chicago: Ginn & 
Co. Cloth. Dlustrated. 185 pp. Price, 30 cents. 
The selections included in this volume show all sides 

of Byron’s versatile genius as a poet. The immediate 

aim of the book is to furnish applicants for admission 
to college with a reliable text, carefully annotated, of 
those two poems of Byron on the list of college-en- 
trance requirements,—“The Prisoner of Chillon” and 
“Childe Harold,” Canto IV. The larger and truer aim 
of the book is to give the beginner in poetry, and espe- 
cially in Byron, such an introduction to Byron’s poems 
that he will not rest satisfied until he goes further and 
reads more. The volume has the advantage over some 
other editions of Byron in being based upon the defin!- 
tive text of Byron’s poems as edited by E. H. Coleridge, 
and published by John Murray of London. Another 
distinctive feature is the notes. These are full and 
clear, and explicit 6nough for all reasonable demands, 
yet they do not interfere with the self-activity of “the 
student or hamper the individuality of the teacher. 

They are almost wholly literary, explaining difficult al- 

lusions, clearing up obscurities of all kinds, sometimes 

ealling attention to: qualities of style, and removing all 
obstacles to a real appreciation of the text. 


A SPANISH GRAMMAR. By John Warren of Man- 
chester (Eng.) School of Commerce. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. Cloth. 12mo. 230 pp. 
Price, 75 cents. 

Here is a simple and practical grammar in Spanish, 
and designed especially for those whose business brings 
them into trade relations with those to whom Castilian 
is their mother tongue. In these days of trade expan- 
sion it seems as if an acquaintance with Spanish is al- 
most indispensable. To such as are called upon to learn 
that tongue, Mr. Warren’s grammar will be a real as- 
sistance. Its exercises for translation seem highly ser- 
viceable, and its vocabulary is unusually replete. The 
grammatical rules are stated with all clearness and 
completeness. 
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CABSAR’S CIVIL WAR, AND NEPOS’ LIVES. Se- 
lected anonymously. New York: American Book. 
Company. Cloth. 12mo. 118 pp. Price, 50 cents. 
This work contains only the Latin text of some ep!- 

sodes from OCaesar’s Civil War and from Nepos’ 

Lives, and is intended entirely for sight reading by the 

pupil in Latin. Of the portion selected from Oaesar 

the most important episodes are of Curio’s brave but 
disastrous campaign in Africa, and of Pompey’s re- 
volt with its causes and issues. The selections from 

Nepos are of Miltiades, Themistocles, Pausanias, Cimon, 

Lysander, and others. It is a capital series of selec- 

tions to test by sight reading the student’s acquaintance, 

or lack of it, with the Latin tongue. The text is pleas- 
antly illustrated throughout. There is no vocabulary. 


THE CLASSIC MYTHS IN ENGLISH LITERATURE 
AND IN ART. Revised and enlarged edition, accom- 
panied by an Interpretative and Illustrative Com- 
mentary. By Charles Mills Gayley, professor of Eng- 
lish language and literature, University of California. 
Boston, New York, Chicago: Ginn & Co. Cloth. L- 
lustrated. 638 pp. Price, $1.60. 

,It has seemed impossible to get a book of classic 
myths in any wise comparable td the famous Bulfinch's 
“Age of Fable,” but Professor Gayley came so near it in 
bis first edition that it is cause for professional con- 
gratulation that in the revised and enlarged edition he 
has met every demand, producing in a work of 600 pages. 
by the aid of the best modern scholarship and the latest 
accessories of art, a noble presentation of classic myths 
as Pa are needed in the schools for grades eight, nine, 
and ten. 


A FALSE EQUATION. The Problem of the Great 
Trust. By Melville M. Bigelow, Ph. D., Harvard, 
dean of Boston University Law school, author of “The 
Law of Torts,” “A Treatise on Fraudulent Convey- 
ances,” and “Centralization and the Law.” Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. Cloth. Price, $1.50, net. 

This is a work on education, from the point of view 
of an expert of long experience. The subject is con- 
sidered on its most difficult side, the duty of the state 
to carry out the trust charged upon it to establish and 
maintain equality as far as that is practicable in, the 
government of men; which means the duty to provide a 
reasonable regulation of the inequalities which arise in 
life. The problem is one of providing men equal to the 
requirement, and that essentially is a matter of sound 
education. The author considers the great difficulties 


to be overcome and the insufficiency of current modes of 


education to meet them, and then proposes a solution by 
what he terms organized education. This is explained 
to be the system of science—the system by which the 
great and successful business corporations of the day 
are carried on. The problem is treated as one essen- 
tially of psycho-physics, or mental energy and the 
brain; the method of solving it is considered to be edu- 
eational unity through correlation. : 


MODERN INSPIRATIONAL BOOKS. By 
Swett Marden. 

PUSHING TO THE FRONT. 

THE SECRET OF ACHIEVEMENT. 

RISING IN THE WORLD. 

New York: Thomas Y. Crowell. 

Every generation produces its master mind in writing 
inspirational books for boys. Samuel Smiles Abbott of 
Rollo Book fame and William M. Thayer were names to 
conjure with, and in our day it is the good fortune of 
Mr. Marden to occupy this field, and in each case these 
men have seemed to have limitless productive power, 
and here again Mr. Marden has enjoyed having their 
mantle fall upon him. 


Orison 


TRUTHS. Talks with a Boy Concerning Himself. By 
E. B. Lowry, M. D., author of “Confidences.” $25 
Dearborn street, Chicago: Forbes & Co. Cloth. 
Price, 50 cents, net; postage, 5 cents. 

There is still much difference of opinion as to the 
wisdom of saying much to boys and girls regarding sex 
relation, but if any book is to be put into a boy’s hands 
this is one of the best of those thus far published. It is 
certainly a good book for parents and teachers to read. 


MODERN 


MASTERPIECES OF SHORT PROSE 


FICTION. Edited and annotated by Professor Alice 
V. Waite and Instructor Edith M. Taylor, both of 
Wellesley College. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
Cloth. 12mo. 408 pp. Price, $1.00. 

From the legion of short stories written in England, 
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France, and America the past half century, it is not 
an easy matter to make selections. And yet these 
Wellesley editors seem to have succeeded admirably. 
It is not possible to estimate these stories in detail, but 
we must content ourselves with saying that for variety 
of types and special problems of construction custom- 
arily found in short stories, the selection has been well 
done. Here are James Barrie’s “Leeby and Jamie,” 
Olive Schreiner’s “The Hunter,” Poe’s “The Purloined 
Letter,” Hawthorne’s “Rappaccini’s Daughter,” Dau- 
det’s “The Death of the Dauphin,” Kipling’s “The Man 
Who Would Be King,” etc., all of them highly signifi- 
cant of the subject in hand—‘“Short Prose Fiction.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


‘Practical Salesmanship.” By N.C. Fowler. Price, $1.00. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. 

“Bell and Wing.” By F. F. Ayer, Price, $2.50. New York: G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. 

**Select Orations.” Edited by A. McC. Hall. Price, 25 cents. — 
“A Short History of the American People.” By E. H. L. Turpin. 
Price, 90 cents. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

“The War Maker” (Story of Captain G. B. Boynton). By Horace 
Smith. Price, $1.50. Chicago: A.C. McClurg & Co. 

-_ “Phe Evolution of Literature.” By A.S.MacKenzie. Price, $2.50. 
New York: T. Y. Crowell & Uo. 

“A Soldier of Valley Forge.” By R.N.Stephens. Price, $1.50. —— 
“Argentina and Her People of To-cay."’ iy N. O. Winter. Price, 
$3.00. “Gerard, Our Little Belgian Cousio.’* By Blanche McManus. 
Price, 60 cents. Boston: L.C. Page & Co. 

“*How the World is Housed.” By F.G.‘ arpenter. Price, 60 cents. 
——* Taine’s Les Origines de la France Contemporaine.’’ Edited by 
J.F.L. Raschen. Price, 60 cents.—*‘Scheffel’s Ekkehard—Audifax 
und Hadumoih. Edited by C. H. Handschin. Price, 60 cents. New 
York: American Book Company. 

**Selections from Byron.”” Edited by S. M. Tucker. Price, 30 cents. 
——‘‘Hero Folk of Ancient Britain.”” By Sara E. Wiltse. Price, 45 
cents. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

“Annals of Educational Progress in 1910.” By John Palmer Garber. 


Price, $125. Philadelphia: J.B. Lippincott Company. 
“The Principles of Industrial Management.” By John C. Duncan. 


Price. $2.00.——“ Property Insurance.’ By 8.8. Huebner. Price, $2 00. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

“The Unfolding of Personality.” By Thiselton Mark. Price, $1.07. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 


TRY MURINE EYE REMEDY 


for Red, Weak, Watery Eyes, and Granulated Eyelids. 
No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. 


LATEST TEXTS 


Practical Methods in Arithmetic 


By JOHN H. WALSH. Discusses in detail every 
topic coming within the grammar school curricu- 
lum. A valuable guide for the elementary teacher. 
Price, $1.25. 


Fundamentals of Agriculture 


By J. E. Halligan, Experiment Station, Louisiana 
State University. Aims to furnish the best obtain- 
able information on the various phases of agricul- 
ture. Every chapter is the work of an expert. 
Price, $1.25. 


Industrial Arithmetic 


For Girls’ Trade Schools. By Mary L. Gardner 
and Cleo Murtland, Manhattan Trade School 
for Girls. Teaches the economic, social, and in 
dustrial facts that working girls need to know to 
make them efficient and progressive. Price, 50 cents. 


Farm Friends and Farm Foes 


By Clarence M. Weed, State Normal School, 
Lowell, Mass. Treats of the weeds, insects, birds, 
and mammals common to the child’s daily life. 
Correlates with nature study and composition 
work. Price, 90 cents. 


D.C. HEATH & GO,, Publishers 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


EMS of educational news to be inserted 

under this heading are solicited from 

hool authorities in every state m the 
Union. To be available, these contributions 
should be short and comprehensive. Copy 
should be received by the editor not later 
than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BH HELD. 


April 19; 20, 21: Conference for Edu- 
eation in the South, Jacksonville, 
Fla.; P. P. Claxton, Knoxville, 
Tenn., secretary. 


April 24: Federation of Colleges of 
Illinois, Kankakee. 


April 27-29: Georgia Educational 
Association, Macon, Ga.; presi- 
dent, Superintendent Roland B. 
Daniel, Columbus; secretary, Su- 
perintendent Clifford Smith, La- 
Grange. 


April 28: Fairfield County (Conn.) 
Teachers’ Convention, Bridgeport, 
Conn.; president, Frederick S. 
Camp, Stamford; secretary, Miss 
M. Louise Collins, Stamford. - 


May 5, 6: Illinois Superintendents 
and Principals’ Association, De- 
Kalb. 


May 11, 12, 13: Eastern Art and 
Manual Training Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Philadelphia; president, 
Arthur D. Dean, Albany, N. Y.; 
ere, Eva E. Struble, Newark, 


May 12: New England Association of 
School Superintendents, Boston 
Latin school, Boston; Bernard M. 
Sheridan, president; Payson Smith, 

- Augusta, Me., secretary. 


June 12, 14, 1911: Virginia Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Schools for 
Girls, Farmville, Va. 


June 15, 16, 17: Annual State Asso- 
ciation meeting at Bluefield, West 
Virginia. 


Jane 27-29: Kentucky Educational 
Association, Owensboro; president, 
T. J. Coates, Richmond; secretary, 
T. W. Vinson, Frankfort. 


June 27-30: Maryland State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Braddock 

* Heights; Hugh W. Caldwell, 
Chesapeake City, secretary. 


June 29, 30, July 1: American Insti- 
tute of Instruction, Providence, R. 
1.; Edwin ©. Andrews, Greenwich, 
Conn., secretary. 


July 8-12: National Education Asso- 
ciation, San Francisco; Mrs. Ella 
Flagg Young, Chicago, president. 


July 14, 15: Illinois County Teach- 
ers’ Association, Normal, Ill. 


July 25-28: Examination for Teach- 
ers’ Certificates, Springfield, Ill. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 
BRUNSWICK. Frederick Dun- 
calf, assistant professor of history 
at Bowdoin College, resigned re- 
cently to accept a position at the 
University of Texas. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


KEENE. Preparations are being 
made for the erection of a state 
normal school building in Keene to 
cost $44,000. A bill appropriating 
that amount has passed the House 
at Concord. 


VERMONT. 


MIDDLEBOURY. The summer 
session at Middlebury College is to 
offer besides the regular work 
courses in domestic science, metal 
work, clay modeling, drawing, 
painting, and music. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


The Massachusetts Counei! of 
Education is taking on new life un- 
der the leadership of the commis- 
sioner of education. The member- 
ship of the council consists of the 
officials of the state board of educa- 
tion, twenty-four delegates from the 
Massachusetts Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, delegates from ten County 
Teachers’ Associations, the New 
England Association of Colleges and 
Preparatory Schools, the Massachu- 
setts Schoolmasters’ Club, Massa- 
chusetts Superintendents’ Associa- 
tion, Massachusetts Association of 
Classical and High School Teachers, 
Boston Association of School Prin- 
cipals, Boston Teachers’ Club, Har- 
vard Teachers’ Association, Eastern 
Association of Physics Teachers, 
New England High School Commer- 
cial Teachers’ Association, Connectt- 
cut Valley and Western Massachu- 
setts Grammar Masters’ Club, Su- 
pervisors of public schools of Wor- 
cester, New England History 
Teachers’ Associafioi, Lawrence 
Masters’ Club, Boston High School- 
masters’ Club, New England Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of English, 
Northwest Middlesex Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Malden Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, and Boston Branch of Col- 
legiate Alumnae. 


BOSTON. Samuel J. Bullock, for 
thirty-three years master of the 
Bunker Hill grammar school, 
Charlestown, died on April 1, aged 
sixty-eight. Mr. Bullock was born 
in New York and edycated in the 
public schools there. When the 
Civil war broke out he enlisted in 
the 108th New York regiment, and 
in the battle of Gettysburg lost his 
left leg. Upon his graduation from 
the Bridgewater Normal school he 
became master of the Milton gram- 
mar school. Later he was appointed 
assistant master of the Prescott 
school, Boston, thirty-eight 
years ago was made master of the 
Bunker Hill school, retiring five 
years ago. He was a noble man 
and an eminently successful teacher. 

At the High School of Commerce 
recently there was an exhibition of 
what is considered the proper way 
of applying for jobs by boys of the 
senior class of the school. - This is 
said to be the second exhibition of 
its kind ever given in this country. 

The schools get twenty-one cents 
out of every dollar of Boston’s taxes. 
The debt absorbs twenty cents; hos- 
pitals and health get one cent; the 
poor get one and one-half cents; the 
fire department, six cents; parks, 
two and one-half cents; police, nine 
cents; the highways, sewers, and 
bridges, sixteen cents; all other de- 
partments, eighteen and one-half 
cents. 

In addition to the traveling schol- 
arships which are given the High 
School of Commerce by the Boston 
chamber of commerce for the two 
boys ranking highest in the senior 
class it has been announced that the 
National Cash Register Oompany 
has offered two scholarships for the 
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SUMMER TERM OF THE 
University of Maine 


The ninth annual Summer Session of 
the University of Maine will begin 
July 8rd and continue for six weeks. 

Thorough courses in English, Class- 
ics, Modern Languages, Sciences, 
Mathematics, Education, History, 
Political Economy, Domestic Science, 
and Agriculture. 

The expenses are very low. The lo- 
cation is an ideal one forsummer work. 
A special effort is made to meet the 
needs of teachers. 

For information address 
President Robert J. Aley, 
Orono, Maine. 


Wanted: — Queen's University, Kingston, 
Ontario. An Assistant Professor in Classics. 
Salary $1200. An Assistant Professor in 
Mathematics. Salary $1,200. An Assistant 
Professor in Philosophy, including Psycho)- 
logy. Salary $1,200. Duties to begin 30th of 
September next. Applications, acccmpanied 
by thirty copies of testimonials, will be re- 
ceived up to May ist next, by the Registrar. 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
SUMMER SESSION 
MIDDLEBURY, VERMONT 


In the Green Mountains. For all interested in sum- 
mer study. 20 instructors, 45 courses. Special work 
for teachers, college and preparatory students and 
college graduates. Cool, comfortable accommoda- 
tions. Very low rates. Extensivecampus. Tennis 
courts Boating. Cross country tramps. July 5th 
to August 12th. Illustrated booklet. Address 


EDWARD D. COLLINS, Director 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


at University Heights 
SEVENTEENTH YEAR 
JULY 5—AUGUST 15, 1911 
One hundred and twenty-five courses, 
by fifty specialists, arranged especially 
forteachers. Education, Manual Arts, 
Music, Domestic Art, Domestic Sci- 
ence, School Gardens, Languages, 
Philosophy, Psychology, History, Eco- 


nomics, Sociology, Accounting, Mathe- 
matics and Sciences. 


For bulletin address: 


G. C. SPRAGUE, Registrar, 
New York University, N. Y. City. 


“THE AMHERST 
MOVEMENT” 
SUMMER SCHOOL ... 


Agriculture and Country Life 


MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
JULY 5 TO AUGUST 4, 1911 
Thirty-one courses in Agriculture, 
Horticulture, Natural Sciences, Nature 
Study, Home Economics, Rural Eco- 
momics, and Sociology- Education, etc. 

A corps of thirty expert instructors. 


Special courses for country clergy- 
men. 


Conference for Rural social workers. 
Rural social service exhibits. 


For bulletin write the Director of 
the Summer School, Amherst, Mass. 
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boys to take a sixty-day course in 
salesmanship at its plant in Dayton, 
Ohio, including expenses.: 

Last Tuesday was the first gen- 
eral Humane day in the public 
schools of Massachusetts. Rhode 
Island has already adopted the plan 
of designating one school day as 
Humane day, and Dr. Rowley, 
president of the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals, is en- 
deavoring to introduce the work of 
the society into New York. 


EVERETT. The pupils of the 
public schools now have on deposit 
to their credit in loeal banks $17,- 
608.72, of which amount $2,864 was 
saved during 1910, and an unde- 
posited balance of $1,365 was in the 
hands of the teachers. 


FITCHBURG. Salaries had an 
agreeable upward movement at the 
April meeting of the board of educa- 
tion. There were a few advanced 
$200, but most of them were for 
from $50 to $100. It came without 
any preliminary campaigning. 

The board placed on record a 
tribute to Hmery Adams Hartwell, 
who has been in the service of the 
board for thirty-two years. 

Miss Clarissa Hosmer, for whom 
a school building has been named, 
was made honorary princi- 
pal, and if it is found to be legal a 
small honorary salary will be paid 
her. 

High school enrollment has in- 
creased forty per cent. in five years. 


NEWTON. In the Technical high 
school that is often quoted asa 
trade school there are “technical” 
students preparing for Harvard, In- 
stitute of Technology, Cornell, 
Brown, Amherst, Dartmouth, and 
Simmons College. In two years the 
enrollment went from 434 to 700. 


SPENCER. The raciest school 
report of the year is that of Super- 
intendent Charles F. Adams of this 
town. 


SHELBURNE FALLS. District 
Superintendent Melville A. Stone 
has been unanimously re-elected to 
the superintendency of Colerain, 
Buckland, and Shelburne at an in- 
creased salary. His work in this 
district has given unusual success. 
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Don’t 
Hold the 
Penny 


SO CLOSE TO YOUR EVE 
That it Hides the DCLLAR a Few Inches Away 


The Holden Adjustable Book Covers 


Wara Maisto Produce Economy in the Schoclroom by ‘nereas'ng the Lives of Free Text Books 
and to Promote Cleanliness by Providing a Sanitary Method of Transferring Free Books 


theHolden Patent Book Cover Company 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 1%. c. HOLDEN, Secy. 


CONNECTICUT. 


STRATFORD. At a_ board of 
trade banquet with 150 of the bus!- 
ness men at the tables, Superintend- 
ent W. B. Kelsey, in one of the prin- 
cipal addresse$ of the evening, took 
as his toast,.“‘Do not make the worst 
conspicuous and make the best pop- 
ular,” and it was an event in the 
public life of the city. He gave the 
wholesome truth and they relished 
it. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


NEBRASKA. 


April 22 was Arbor day this year. 
Governor Chester H. Aldrich’s 
proclamation was in part as fol- 
lows :— 

“The observance of this day in the 
past has been an incentive to all the 
people of the state to take an inter- 
est in the subject and give to iv due 
consideration and has resulted in in- 
calculable benefit in the way of en- 
couraging the planting and protec- 
tion of trees, to say nothing of the 
development of a love for the beau- 
tiful in nature and creating and fos- 
tering in the minds of our boys and 
girls the desire for those things 
which make our homes and thelr 
surroundings more attractive and 
beautiful.” 

The first official Arbor day in the 
United States was in Nebraska, 
April. 10, 1872. Hon. J. Sterling 
Morton responsible for it. 
More than 1,000,000 trees were 
planted in Nebraska on that first 
Arbor day. 

LINCOLN. There is great dis- 
appointment over the failure of the 
legislature to set in motion the plans 
for the famous new plant that was 
to have cost $2,500,000. 

CRETE. Doane College rejoices 
in its $25,000 recently received from 
Dr. D. K. Pearsons of Chicago. 

HASTINGS. At the recent elec- 
tion all interest was centred 
on members of the school board. 
A non-partisan mass meeting nomi- 
nated a ticket and three other mem- 
bers went on by petition. All non- 
partisan candidates were elected by 
an overwhelming majority. Super- 
intendent S. H. Thompson, under 


whose administration Hastings 
broke all records in vitalizing school 
work through the introduction of 
the “latest and best’? in the content 
and method in the schools, has gone 
to Teachers’ College, New York city, 
for further preparation for scien- 
tific supervision. 


IOWA. 


The legislature has provided for 
new buildings for the State Normal 
College at Cedar Falls an annual 
tenth of a mill tax, which amounts 
to about $65,000, for five years 
more. As -there are two years left 
of the previous five-years appropria- 
tion, this means that there are seven 
years provided for, or about a quar- 
ter of a million dollars in sight for a 
plant upon which more than $750,- 
000 has already been expended. The 
legislature provides twice as much 
for both the State University at 
Iowa City and the State Agricultural 
College at Ames. 

GARFIELD. Six one-room 
schools have been consolidated,@a 
fine new building erected on a five- 
acre lot, and one of the old buildings 
fitted up as a delightful official resi- 
dence for the superintendent. 

IOWA CITY. Of the many new 
things done by the State University 
the most unique is the lLaysan 
Islands expedition, which eft on 
March 31, sailing from San Fran- 
cisco on the United States revenue 
cutter Thetis. The government’s 
part in the movement was the plac- 
ing of the Thetis at the disposal of 
the party. They will be at the 
islands for seven weeks, during 
which time they will have no com- 
munication with the outside world. 
as no ships pass anywWere near 
these islands. With the material 
which they bring home the State 
University is to have the only cyclo- 
rama of life on these islands in the 
world. The promoter of the expe- 
dition is Professor C. C. Nutting, 
whose conception it is. He also 
raised the money to defray the ex- 
penses of the trip. Homer Dill, a 
taxidermist of national repute, has 
charge of the party. 

KEOKUK. The 1912 session of 
the Southeast Iowa Association will 
be held at Burlington. Superin- 
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tendent Cap E. Miller of Sig- 
ourney is elected president; vice- 
president, David Williams, Keosau- 
qua; secretary, County Superintend- 
ent Mrs. 8. 8S. Webester, Centre- 
ville; chairman executive commit- 
tee, Superintendent E. F. Schall, 
Fort Madison; treasurer, County Su- 
perintendent H. E. Ronge, Daven- 
port. Resorutions were adopted ex- 
pressing the belief of the association 
that teaching of agriculture and do- 
mestic science was not a remedy for 
such evils as may exist in the Iowa 
common schools, and opposing any 
measure that will compel Iowa 
teachers to write examinations in 
those branches. The _ resolutions 
favor normal traifing in high 
schools, medical instruction in the 
schodls, support for aged teachers, 
larger unit organizations in rural 
schools, and modern heating and 
ventilating apparatus for rural 
schools. 


MICHIGAN. 


LANSING. A_ teachers’ retire- 
ment fund law is now sure to pass 
at this session of the legislature. 
Those who have taught in the pub- 
lic schools for thirty years are to 
draw for life one-half the average 
salary of the preceding five years. 


INDIANA. 


JEFFERSONVILLE. County Su- 
perintendent Samuel L. Scott of this 
city is president of the Indiana State 
Association this year. 


MISSOURI. 


Salaries of rural school teachers 
have been increased in many por- 
tions of the state. It is not at all 
unusual for teachers in one-room 
school buildings to receive from $70 
to $80 a month. This advance ‘1s 
skilfully promoted by the normal 
schools advising their best gradu- 
ates not to go to a rural school un- 
less they are well paid. 


WISCONSIN. 


MILWAUKEE. Mrs. Edith 
Smith Davis, Litt. D., of this city is 
the editor of the Temperance Edu- 
cational Quarterly, issued by the 
Bureau of Scientific Temperance In- 
vestigation and Department of Sci- 
entific Temperance Instruction of 
the W. C. T. U. Its second issue for 
April is of high value to all school 
people because of its wealth of in- 
formation and noble inspiration. 


MINNESOTA. 


The board of regents of the State 
University paid a noble tribute to 
Cyrus Northrop, president emeritus 
of the State University. In part it 
was as follows:— 

“Cyrus Northrop 
dent of the university in August, 
1884, and served in that office until 
April 1, 1911. He retired at his own 
request after a successful adminis- 
tration of twenty-six and one-half 
years. He was born at Ridgefield, 
Conn.; graduated from Yale College 
in 1857, and from Yale Law school 
in 1859, and was admitted to the bar 
of Connecticut in 1860. In 1863 he 
became professor of rhetoric and 
English at Yale, and remained in 
that position until 1884, when he re- 
signed to become president of this 
university. When he became presi- 
dent of this university it had an en- 


became presi- 
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Something new in drawing studies. 


A GRADED COURSE IN MECHANICAL DRAWING 


FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 
Designed by EDMUND KETCHUM 


These drawings have been planned especially for the busy teacher. 


offer a practical means of presentin 
ings which develop the idea of how 


They 


to the class a series of mechanical draw- 


forking Drawings are made, of accurate 
measuring, neatness, and good arrangement. 


and the objects are such as can be made with few tools. 


No models or solids are needed 
These drawings make 


mechanical drawing practical in schools where it has heretofore been prohibi- 
tive because of a lack of just such explicit lessons as are found in this course. 


Four sets, for Grades Six, Seven, Eight, and Nine. 


Per set, 25 cents. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, [ass. 


Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Atlanta, San Francisco; Chicago: The mas Charles Com- 
pany, 80 Wabash Avenue; Kansas City: Hoover Bros, (Agents), 418 E. 9th Street. 


rollment of less than 300 students, 
twenty-three teaching members of 
the faculty, two buildings (both 
since destroyed), and but three col- 
leges, the college of science, litera- 
ture, and the arts, the college of en- 
gineering and the mechanic arts, and 
the college of agriculture, with 214 
alumni. This year there are in all 
departments enrolled as_ students 
more than 5,675. There are 223 pro- 
fessors and assistant professors, and 
179 instructors, besides a consider- 
able number of scholars and assist- 
ants. ~ There are new upon the cam- 
pus twenty-three buildings, and ap- 
propriations have been made for 
several other important structures, 
some of which are now being built. 
There are now the college of science, 
literature and arts, college of engi- 
neering and mechanic arts, school of 
mines, school of chemistry, depart- 
ment of agriculture, college of law, 
college of medicine and surgery, col- 
lege of dentistry, college of phar- 
macy, college of education, the grad- 
uate school, and more than 7,500 liv- 
ing alumni. 
ously the leader of the state’s edu- 
eational forces for a generation. 
When he came to Minnesota there 
were but fifty-five high schools, with 
an enrollment of 2,243. There are 
now 210 high schools, with an en- 
rollment of more than 30,000 pupils. 


Minnesota in population is nine- 
teenth among the states of the 
Union, in total school enrollment 


sixteenth, and in high school enroll- 
ment twelfth, and the number en- 
rolled at this university is about as 
great as at any university in the 
country.” 


KANSAS. 


This is the way that John Mac- 
donald in his editorial columns tells 
the story of a great triumph:— 

“BE. T. Fairchild, state superin- 
tendent, and the legislative commit- 
tee of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion have won a great victory in 


He has been continu- - 


FIFTH TOUR TO EUROPE.. 


Holland, Germany, Switzerland, 
France, England, Scotland: Sailing 
June 24. 65 Days. Moderate Cost, 


Address Principal C. T. Stone, High 
School, Long Branch, New Jersey. 


WANTED 


School people for summer camps. Men of execu- 
tive ability for general management, domestic science 
teachers to manage dining bungalow, also physical 
training and manual training teachers. 
given. Address 


Bungalow Camps Co, 
226-227 Edgewood St., Hartford, Conn. 


Training 


persuading the legislature to pass 
the bill providing for state ana 
county aid to weak districts. Su- 
perintendent Fairchild had worked 
days and planned in the silent 
watches of the night how to have 
this, his favorite measure, put into 
law, and even when he was almost 
disabled by a serious illness he in- 
terviewed legislators in behalf of the 
bill. Another champion must not 
be forgotten, W. P. Feder, the mem- 
ber of the House from Barton 
county. Mr. Feder introduced the 
bill in the House, and never let it 
out of his sight until it had passed 
both branches of the legislature. 
This is the first time in the history 
of Kansas that a legislature has 
granted money to the common 
schools of the state. Three cheers 
for the legislature of 1911. It has 
established a precedent, which we 
hope and believe will lead to greater 
things hereafter.” 


OHIO. 

HARTWELL. The board of edu- 
eation by a unanimous’ vote 
has re-elected Superintendent Ar- 
thur Powell for a term of three 


years, which is the longest time un- 
der the law that a superintendent 


HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies ,°°s"°* 


New York, N. ¥., 156 Fifth Ave. 
Washington, 1505 Penn. Ave. 


Chicago, 39 Jackson Blvd. 
Denver, Col., 405 Cooper Bidg. 
Portland, Ore., 611 Swetland Bidg. 


A Park Street. 
Berkeley, Cai., 2142 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles, tai., 238 Douglas Bidg. 


State NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Mass. For both sexes, For catalogue 
address the Principal, A.C. Boypmw, M. A. 


BRIDGEWATER, 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, Massachusetts. 
$ Coeducational. Department for the peda- 
gogical and technical training of teachers ef 
the commercial subjects. J. AsBuRY Pit- 
MAX, Principal. 


Che James F. McCullough Ceachers’ Agency 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


A&£ll calle for teachers direct from school 


authorities. Positive personal recommenda- 


tions. Competent teachers in demand. TRATION FEE, $1.00. US. 


JACKSON BOULEVAR 


HICAGO 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY 21 Square, Now York, Est. 1889 


Supplies College men and women on 


short notice for high grade positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. Telegraph or 


Phone. No advance fee. 


Some New Books. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price 
The Principles of Industrial Management....... Duncan D.Appleton&Co., N.Y. $2.00 
Property Insurance ....... ........ 0), 2.00 
The Unfolding of Personality.................... Mark Univ. of een, Press, Chicago 1.07 
The Standard of Living .. .........+..+-s+++50+- Streightoff Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston 1.00 
Industrial Education... .. .... «. Person ag 1,00 
A Beginner's History of Philosophy (Vol. II)).. Cushman 1.60 
The Essentials of Latin Syntax.................. Mierow ion & Co. Boston _ .90 
cscs Sladen J.B. LippiucottCo., Phila. 5.00 
Foods and Their Adulteration... ........ cee code Wiley Blakiston Co., Phila. 4.00 
The Professor's Hastings Bobbs-Merrill Co. Indianapolis 1.25 


Handwork Instruction for Boys................. 


Shakespeare's Tragedy of Macbeth..... Sprague 


The Dweller on the Threshold.........-.....+++- 
A Spanish Grammar.... 
The Individual and 


Rio 


Pabst Manual Arts Press, Peoria, - 1.00 


Ed } Silver, Burdett & Co., N.Y. — 

ichens Century Co., 24 1.10 
Warren Longmans,Green&Co., ‘* —— 
Baldwin Badger, Boston 1.50 
McGuire 1.50 


ean be elected for a village school. 
During the two years Superintend- 
ent Powell has been in charge of 
this school he has brought about 
many innovations until at the pres- 
ent time the school ranks as one of 
the foremost in the state. Domestic 
science and manual training have 
been introduced and during the two 
years a course of lectures for the 
high school has been held. His ser- 
vices have been so satisfactory that 
the board decided to employ him for 
tthe longest time permitted under the 
law. The Hartwell schools are now 
on the accredited list of many un!l- 
versities and great progress is being 
made along all lines. 

MARIETTA. Marietta College is 
to have a short session in July. 


ILLINOIS. 


CARBONDALE. The _ thirtieth 
annual meeting of the Southern IIli- 
nois Teachers’ Association enrolled 
more than 1,000 teachers. The prin- 
cipal address was delivered by Dr. 
L. ©. Lord, president of the Eastern 
Illinois Normal school. Among the 
speakers were Dr. Charles H. Judd 
of the University of Chicago and 
Francis G. Blair, state superintend- 
ent of public instruction. 

CHICAGO. The faculty of the 
University of Chicago gave an elab- 
orate farewell dinner to Dean 
George E. Vincent prior to his going 
to assume the duties of the presi- 
dency of the University of Minne- 
sota. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


The Northern South Dakota Asso- 
ciation held the largest and most en- 
thusiastic meeting in its history at 
Aberdeen on April 7, 8. Mr. Win- 
ship of the Journal of Education, 
Boston, and Dr. Nathaniel Butler of 


Chicago University were the speak- 
ers from out the state. 

The state board of education of 
five members have in charge the 
general educational affairs of the 
state, especially of the State Uni- 
versity, State Agricultural College, 
and the four state normal schools. 
The members are paid $1,000 salary 
each. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 

GRAND FORKS. The University 
of North Dakota is to have a four- 
weeks’ summer session. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
CHAPEL HILL. The University 
of North Carolina is to have a six- 
weeks’ summer session with the 
Prang Company’s art and industrial 
courses as a feature. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES, 


NEW JERSEY. 

CAMDEN. Mrs. Frances Elliott 
Clark, for some time supervisor of 
music in the public schools of Mil- 
waukee, has come to this city as 
head of tthe educational department 
of the Victor Talking Machine Com- 
pany, and will at once equip the 
machine ‘with every helpful musical 
record for ust from the kindergar- 
ten through the public school years. 
This is a new and important field, 
‘and Mrs. Clark will promete it to 
the full. Her acquaintance with 
public school musjc teachers is un- 
surpassed. 


VIRGINIA. 


CHARLOTTESVILLE. Profes- 
sor Bruce Payne of the State Unti- 
versity of Virginia of this city has 


MENEELY&CO. 
140 | ROTHER 


been elected president of the George 
Peabody College for Teachers at 
Nashville. Dr. Payne, more than 
any other man, has been responsible 
for the great success of the summer 
school of the State University and 
of the phenomenal efficiency of the 
State Teachers’ Association. No 
man in the South thas achieved more 
for the public schools than has Dr. 
Payne. He goes to the institution 
at a time when it is facing an era 
of great prosperity, and on him will 
devolve the utilization of the $1,000,- 
000 endowment from the Peabody 
fund and the $500,000 from the state 
in such a manner as to make the 
college a fitting southern counter- 
part of the Teachers’ College in New 
York. 

The University of Virginia is to 
have a six-weeks’ summer session 
with the Prang Company’s direction 
of the art feature. 


NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. The boaré 
of education has begun the installa- 
tion of the bubble fountain and the 
elimination of the drinking cup. 

ALBANY. May 5 is to be Arbor 
day by the proclamation of Gover- 
nor Dix. The first official Arbor 
day in the state was in 1889. On 
that first Arbor day in this state 
24,166 ‘trees were planted. Last 
year 12,886. In the twenty-two 
years 398,569 trees have been 
planted by school children in New 
York. 

The Eastern Commercial Teach- 
ers’ Association will meet here in 
1912. It met at Bridgeport, Conn., 
this year. 

SCHENECTADY. A new $50,000 
school building is to be built at once. 


a 
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The Bungalow Camps Company, 
whose advertisement appears in an- 
other column, offers an excellent op- 
portunity to combine a_ profitable 
and restful summer. 


THE HABIT GREW. 

Mary went to church for the first 
time. During the sermon she said 
aloud to her mother, “I feel sleepy.” 

Frightened at the sound of her own 
voice, she exclaimed, “Oh, dear, I 
spoke in church—” “Oh, I spoke 
again—” “Why, I keep speaking all 
the time!” 


NOT IN THE RAINBOW, HOW- 
EVER. 
Margaret and her little playmate 
were exchanging confidences. 
“What’s your favorite 
asked Blizabeth. 

Margaret looked thoughtful for a 
moment and then said brightly: 
“Plaid!” 
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BOSTON THEATRES, 


B. F. KEITH’S THEATRE. 


Paul Armstrong’s “A Romance of 
the Underworld” will be held over 
for another week. Neil O’Brion, 
the famous comedian of Lew Dock- 
stader’s minstrels, appears in a talk- 
ing sketch called “One ofthe Brave 
Boys,” in which he is assisted by 
William H. Hallett, formerly in- 
terlocutor with  Dockstader. An- 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


MARC work extends far beyond the limits of a state. Most teachers make engage- 
ments in the states where they are, but an influential agency often finds it 
possible to offer places in other states, so tempting that they are accepted. Thus, in 
March, 1911, the following appointments were made. every “Case by recommendation of a 
single candidate. From New York, Principal of school at Groton to Englewood, N. J.; iss 
E. of Elmira to Summit, N.J.; a INTER From Michigan, Miss 8., Detroit, 
Colgate senior to Lyndon, Ky. STATE as teacher of music and drawing 
to Charlotte, N. Y. From Connecticut, & Yale post-graduate to Lyndon, Ky. These five 
are a small percentage of the teachers placed by us during the month, but they are indica- 
tive ofgthe wide reach of our work, and of the confidence a]l over the country in our 
recommendations. A single candidate, if Wwe habe one who will fit. is the prin- W K 
ciple on which we are able to rely more and more every year in our OR 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C.W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


other feature will be Jack and Violet 
Kelly, the Australian stock whip ex- 
perts. On the same bill will be 
Lyons and Yoseo, the wonderful 
street singers; Marie and Billie Hart: 
Nelly Nichols, the western come- 
dienne; the Marlo-Aldo trio of 
equilibrists, and other features will 
complete a remarkably strong Dill. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The May Woman’s Home Com- 
panion is the big spring story num- 
ber. A special point has been made 
of the fiction without sacrificing the 
other features that help to make 
every number of this magazine a 
complete and well-rounded whole. 
There are eleven special articles in 
the issue on topics of live interest: 
“Why I Succeed with Flowers,” 
“The Child’s Courage,” “The Money 
You Spend,” “A Suecessful May 
Fete,” “What Is Your Work 
Worth?”—a talk te the business 
girl; “Book Reviews,” “What to 
Name the Country Home,” and so 
on. Bach page is teeming with in- 
terest. 


—The Century announces for its 
May issue the beginning of an his- 
torical series of unusual interest and 
importance, “Women of the 
Caesars,” by Guglielmo Ferrero, au- 
thor of “The Greatness and Decline 
of Rome,” and collaborateur with 
Professor Lombroso in “The Female 
Offender.” The opening chapters 
will present a picture of the condi- 
tions of woman and marriage in an- 
cient Rome, in order to render more 
intelligible the character of the 
women of Caesar’s time; and later 
chapters will tell of the wife and 
daughter of Augustus, the daugh- 
ters of Antony, the daughters of 
Agrippa, the wives of the Emperor 
Claudius, and Agripina, the mother 
of Nero. The articles are to be lav- 
ishly illustrated from photographs 
and from drawings by Andre Cas- 
taigne. 


> 


MAUD’S RAKE-OFF. 
Maud Muller, on a winter’s eve, 
Raked in more coin than you'd be- 
lieve. 
Maud had a booth at our chureh fair, 
And was the preiftiest maiden there. 
—Judge. 


> 


We sometimes find that while we 
have been standing up for our rights, 
all the more desirable seats have 
been occupied.—Puck. 


Pratt Teachers 70 Fitn 


Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT, Mer. 
MERICAN :: : TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


and RE GW superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gow 
ernesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools to parents. Cali om 


or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


THE A] BERT TEACHERS’ AGEN 


C. J. Albert, Manager 


Twenty-sixth year.. Best Schools and Colleges everywhere our permanent clients. YOU want 
ton our new bookiet ‘“‘Teaching as a Business.”’ Western Offices, Realty Building, Spokane, 
Washington; Idaho Building, Boise, Idaho. 


623 Se, Wabash Av. 
Chicago, ll. 


COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


We want competent teachers for desirable positions. We operate throughout the entire 
West. We fill positions in all lines of Educational Work. 
FRED DICK, Ex-State Superintendent, Manager, 425-6-7 Exchange Building, Denver, 
Colorado. Eastern office: 401 Market 8t., Harrisburg, Pa., Southern office: 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work im 
High, Preparatory and Norma) Schooleand Colleges in Il enn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sya- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month. For furt 
information, address THE TEACBERS’ AGENCY, RR. L. MYERS CO., 
C. V. Bank Building, Harrisburg, Pa., 230 Empire Building, Denver, Cole. 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Astists-Teachers in obtaining 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥- 
SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 


HENRY SABIN, Founded 1893 ELBRIDGE H. SABLN 
Pres. Sec. and Treas, 


During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9€ counties in Iowa, 
and in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we cam 
do for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHFRS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for superior 
people. Free registration to reliable candidates. Services free to schoo! officials 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 


Th p ARKE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


BROWN’S 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


can be depended upon to relieve Sore Throat, 
Hoarseness, Coughing Spells and all lung affece 
tions. They have done this for half a century, 
Absolutely harmless— contain no opiates. 


Ninth year. Enroliment in’ two agencies at 
pres of one. Our free literature tells what we 
rave done for others. Address either office. 

A COME QUT WEST Where It Pays to Teach 
Our “ placing service ” is unique in the educational field. We do not send 
PLACING you printed notification blanks telling you to “ go after” vacancies, or ru- 

mored vacancies. We write up and send the employer a special bound report 
upon your qualifications, showing preparation, personality, credentials and 
AGENCY experience. This costs us money, but it places you in the position you desire. 


Price, 25c, 50c and $1.00. Sample free 
John I. Brown & Son _ Boston. Mass, 


FOR “BUSINESS MEN’S CLEARING HOUSE, Chamber of Commerce Bidg., Denver, Colo. 
Kindly send me your booklet, “A Placing Agency for Teachers, The 
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Our Latest 
School Census 


just completed, shows a heavy increase over the 
highest previous total of Remington Typewriters 
used in business sehce! It shows a 2 to I Rem- 
ington majority over any other typewriter. 


The Remington is the World’s 
Standard Typewriter 


Hence it fol- 
lows that ‘‘Miss 
Remington’”’ is 
the world's 
standard  typ- 
ist, and the 
number of 
‘“‘Miss Reming- 
tons’’ is _grow- 
ing every day. 
They know by 
experience that 
it pays best to 
operate the 
best. 


Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 
New York and Every where 


Come Back 
Through Geyserland and 
the Storied Northwest 


From the N. BE, A. meeting at San Francisco, 
July 8 to 14 


(Tickets on Saie June 27 to July 5, Inclusive.) 
The round-trip’to San Francisco direct, returning via 
Portland, Tacoma or Seattle, through the Columbia River, 
Puget Sound, Cascade and Rocky Mountain regions, on the 


Northern Pacific Railway 


is but $77.50 from Chieago, $72.50/from St. Louis, proportion- 
ately low from all eastern points. Take the Great Lakes 
steamer trip, in connection. 


Yellowstone Park | 


The side-trip rate for five and a half days jaunt through 
** Wonderland,” by wa¥ of the official entrance, including 
hotel accommodations and stage fare, is only $55.50. 

Thetrip through the Fertile 
and Scenic Northwest is an edu- 
cation in itself, to say nothing of 
the physica) benefits and the 
pleasure. Full particulars and 
free illustrated books of the trip 
upon request. Ask for ‘‘ Land of 
Geysers.”” 

C,E. FOSTER, District Passenger Agent 

207 Old South Building, Boston 

A. M. CLELAND, Gen, Pass’r Agent, 

St. Paul. 


Do Not Fail to Visit The 


YOSEMITE NATIONAL PARK 


THE PRIDE OF CALIFORNIA AND THE 
SCENIC ATTRACTION OF THE WORLD 


YOSEMITE VALLEY 


A valley of marvelous beauty and grandeur, unique in its assemblage of sheer 
walls of great height and the number of its stupendous waterfalls. 


MARIPOSA GROVE OF BIG TREES 


The Giants of the Forest amaze the beholder as he contemplates their great height 
and age,—older than historic dynasties. 


GOOD HOTELS AND CAMPS 


The*trawler here finds'the best of accommodations at reasonable rates, a most 


charming-place to spend a few days or »4eks 


DAILY TRAIN SERVICE TO THE PARK LINE 


Only a few hours ride from San Francisco, traveling through the great San 


Joaquin Valley. Pullman trains by night, Observation-Parlor cars by day. 
Three to five days’\trip from San Francisco. 


Ask for Yero“te Descriptive Folder 


YOSEMITE VALLEY RAILROAD COMPANY 


MERCED, CALIFORNIA 
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